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Common Sense Investment 


; i) > ote 
Money matters so much that nowadays one can’t afford 
to risk what has been so hard to save. It’s awfully 
tempting to chance your arm and speculate. Rich over- . 
night—and so on. But more often than not it doesn’t 
come off, and your Capital—all or part of it—has gone. 


A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, you 
can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every pound of — 
which is redeemable at any time at a pound. No de- — 
preciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half-yearly _ 
and computed from day to day, is always as high as is 
prudently possible. And it is net, the Society paying the 
Income Tax.) fn RS al” vi, ke 
‘The “Planet”? was established in 1848; its assets are 


£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 
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Encouragement for All Political Parties 


oe cs ee a a6 Be cet Ee SHOCK considers ney the Pena swings 
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N the eS on the Second Reform Bill i in 1867 ae Prime sustained and effective runs in office, Eaciediately before the first 
Minister, Lord Derby, said, ‘No doubt we are making a world war and after the second. Such an outcome had not been 
great experiment and taking a leap in the dark’. The ‘leap looked for in the early eighteen-eighties. Sir Winston Churchill 

_in the dark’, for such it was, has produced the modern wrote of the leaders of the Conservative Party in his life of his 
two-party system and, it is often suggested, an electoral relation- father: ‘Jeered at as “the stupid party”, haunted by profound 
ship between the two parties, one of the Left, the other of the distrust of an ever-growing democracy, conscious that the march 


Right, governed by-‘ the swing of the pendulum ’, But, in fact, of ideas was leaving them behind, these desponding counsellors 


_ the most superficial examination of electoral history since the 


could discern in the future no sign ‘of returning fortune ’. 


latter part of the nineteenth century shows that there has been What were the reasons for this unexpected outcome? Why did 


no regular alternation of the splendour of office and the sobering the leap to democracy land the Conservative Party on solid rock? 
experience of opposition. The peidula has not swung steadily Circumstances counted for much. In the years after 1886 the 


_ from Left to Right. _ Conservatives were greatly aided by the accession of Unionist 


It was the j jump into the politics of fice which made the Act strength which came to them from a Liberal Party cleft by 
of 1867 a leap in the dark, It virtually gave adult male suffrage  Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, The greater part of the 
in the boroughs; the counties followed in 1884. The opponents old ruling class was now concentrated in one party, the Con- 
of reform feared that this extension of the franchise would lead _servative Party, and the electorate, with its mind still attuned 


to a tyranny of the majority, a ballot-box dictatorship of the to the idea of government by its social superiors, naturally turned 


proletariat. It did lead, of course, straight to the politics of class towards it. After 1918, too, the Conservatives gained from the 
and these have remained with us ever since, intensified by the confusion engendered by the existence of two left-wing parties, 


alliance of the trades unions with the party of the Left. locked in a life and death struggle for supremacy. In an electoral 


But this eruption of the working man into politics produced system tailored to fit two parties and no more the Conservatives 
a contrary result from that expected. It led not to a dictatorship naturally benefited from internecine warfare among their 
of the proletariat but to a Conservative ascendancy. Within the opponents. 


_ general context of class division the success of the Conservative But there are reasons beyond circumstance for the failure 


Party is surely the most astonishing feature of our modern elec- of the pendulum to swing. As the different sources of wealth 
toral history. Between the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1884, a ceased to be reflected in political divisions and came to be con- 
period of limited franchise, the Tory Party was in effective office centrated within the Conservative Party, the character of that 
_ on only two occasions, the ministries of Peel and Disraeli. Since party itself was changed. It was perhaps the first sign of the 
- 1885, a span of almost seventy-five years of increasing democracy, change that the City, long a Liberal stronghold, last went solidly 


the Left, both popes and Labour, has had no more than two Liberal in 1868. When Gladstone entered the House, as he 


ee 


x 
vo 


eated in . 1896, ‘there had been no more than four oC) five ¢ men 
with interests in commerce or industry sitting on the TFOry. 2 
- benches. By the time of his death such men were moving towards — 


the domination of the Conservative Party. Their rise to power 
went hand in hand with the decline of the landed interests which 
‘had for so long been the party’s backbone. This decline was 


rooted partly in agricultural depression but owed far more to the 


shifts in social and economic power which the industrial develop- 
ment of the North and the Midlands had made in English life. 
The change in the character of the Conservative Party is perhaps 
best illustrated by the succession in the leadership of Bonar Law, 
Stanley Baldwin, and Neville Chamberlain, all men who had 
made their money from metal and not from the land, and were 
the products not of London society but of the provinces, 


Concentration of Wealth and Rank 

This concentration in one party of the wealth and the rank of 
the country produced the appearance of a natural governing party 
and this was electorally advantageous, But it carried with it, too, 
the danger of arrogance, When he was about to suffer overwhelm- 
ing electoral defeat Balfour argued at an election meeting in 1906 
that it was the duty of everyone to see that ‘the great Unionist 
Party should still control, whether in power or whether in 
opposition, the destinies of this great Empire’. Disaster lay in 
that direction. By 1906 the stimulus which Gladstone had given 
to the Conservative Party was spent, and it was forced to face 
a government whose roots lay only partly in the old ruling order. 
Lloyd George, for example, was a new peenenon in English 
politics. 

The problem which was posed for the Ee eanerentiee Party was 
clear. Was it, in the moment of defeat, to accept that the verdict 
of a general ‘election was conclusive or was it to place its faith 
in institutions like the House of Lords or even the Crown in its 
desire to frustrate the Left? In the upshot the party fought and 
lost and the battle was decisive. The Parliament Act of 1911 
brought to an end the period in which, in defeat, the Conservative 
Party could rely upon defensive positions built into the con- 
stitution. After 1911 general elections became far more important 


than they had been before. Complete and unfettered power was 


now the prize. For the Left, after 1911, electoral success carried 
with it the opportunity to put the whole of a programme into 
operation. For the Conservatives, to win elections, or at least not 
to lose them, became a far deeper necessity if they were to slow 
down the process of political and social change, The political 
record since the first world war shows how well the Conservative 
Party has realized the importance of being the government. 

It is this understanding which has lain behind the triumph of 
the moderate conservatism of the period of Stanley Baldwin and 
onwards. Keeping in step with the electorate and the putting 
forward of policies which are progressive and appealing have been 
the hall marks of modern conservatism. From this point of view 
the destruction of the power of the House of Lords greatly 
benefited the Conservative Party by forcing it to accept, almost to 
embrace, democracy. It was not beaten by the ‘ Bishops and the 
Rats’ but saved by them. 


“Clothes Stealing’ 


This is, perhaps, to say no more than that the problems of the 
party of the Left are greatly diminished if the public face 
presented by its opponents is unpleasant. Left-wing parties thrive 
on upper-class beastliness, But the Conservative Party has been 
forced, in Lord Randolph Churchill’s phrase, ‘ to trust the people’ 
and to place its faith in the electoral process. It has never been 
able to afford to relapse into reaction. It is this emphasis upon 
becoming the government with the determined wooing of the 
electorate that is its natural consequence which has led to the 

“clothes stealing’ that is so characteristic a feature of British 
politics. No policy, if it has shown any likelihood of becoming 
popular, has remained the sole property of one party for long. 

_ There have been occasions, as with the policy of tariff reform, 
when the party of the Right has given the lead, but it has been 
far more usual for new ideas to be generated on the Left. Those 
that have stuck have largely been taken over by the Conservative 


ascendant during the period ae democracy mh es 


a contrast between Tory benevolente and the rathe 


_ after the exhaustion of its programme, to sit back and 


has failed to swing. Shin oe 
The party of the Left ees on ideas, ‘Tt ee byes injection: 5 De 
of change into politics; innovation is its life’s blood. But while 
proposals: for change have a slow genesis, political action, when — 

the time comes, is rapid. The speed with which political ideas ‘Oren 
consumed by political action is one of the most serious Rech * 


that the Left has faced and still faces. The political capital which 


has been accumulated as the result of the intellectual hoarding of 
decades can disappear in a few short years of office. This happened 

with the great Gladstone ministry of 1868 to 1874, with the 
Liberal government of the years immediately before the first 
world war, and it has, of course, also happened i in the recent past. 
Disraeli spoke in 1872 of the first Gladstone ministry in terms that — 
could serve as the epitaph to the last days of any great reforming 
government: “ As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench the Ministers 
reminded me of one of those marine landscapes not very unusual — 

on the coasts of South America. You behold a range of exhausted 
volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a _ Single pallid crest”. This is 

a world away from the superb assurance of the early weeks in 
office, the period of ‘we are the masters now’, when power has 
come at last and the tae to be performed lie thick on. ne ; 


_ ground. 


‘Finality Jack’ ; 
At the end of any major eoeied of reform that ta heen the 

consummation of a lifetime of debate and struggle the leaders 

of the Left are, not unnaturally, mainly intent upon the defence 

of that which they have striven so hard to create. ‘ Finality Jack’, 

the nickname given to Russell after the Great Reform Act, could exe 

also have been applied to Gladstone after 1874 and Asquith after — 

1911, for they displayed no desire to promote further change in — 

domestic politics. It is at such times that the Conservative Party — 

has come into its own. Flexible in its approach to policy, confident — 


_ in its ability to administer, it has taken over the achievements of 


the Left and set to work on its traditional task, the defence of the 
status quo. Indeed, even at the times when the Left has been 
putting its programme into effect the opposition of the Conser-— 
vative Party has been half-hearted. In the past the Left has not 
achieved overwhelming electoral victory, with its endowment of a — 
clear mandate, of the 1906 and 1945 kind, until its programme 
has sunk so deeply into the mind of the ‘electorate that it has | 
become almost common property. When this has happened the - 
Conservative Party has not lagged far behind. There was, for 


example, after 1906, a general acceptance of the need for some 


welfare legislation, and, in the same way, after 1945, there was _ 
little serious opposition to the nationalization of certain of the — 
basic industries. At these times of great-and rapid change ideas . 
which had once been considered revolutionary came to be accepted - 
by the process of ‘ clothes stealing ’. After the two hectic reform- 
ing periods of this century the Conservative Party has found __ 
itself once again in office gearing. clothes that pave come downto — 
it from the Left. x 
This willingness to change with the times and to abandon old 
policies and attitudes not only helps to explain why the Conser- 


-vative Party has endured more successfully than right-wing parties 
‘in many other countries but, also, perhaps, why we have been 


so free from revolutions. fi 
I said earlier that left-wing parties thrive on upper-class beast- wis 
liness, One of the difficulties that has faced both the Liberal and ez. 
Labour Parties in England has been the powerful- strain of — 
benevolence that has run in the Conservative tradition. In 
mid-nineteenth century, for example, it was even possible to dre 


trines of the Manchester school, This has worked wi 
factors in such a way that } it! has never been enough fo 


unpleasantness of the Conservative reaction to put 
office. At such times the ‘politicians of the Left n 
have felt that tech were fighting forces of their r 


k 


‘United Nations was founded; he 


, 


reforms inevitably create great vested interests which by their 


‘Rature are antagonistic to proposals for further change. The 


successful establishment of a Welfare State, for example, may 
appear to produce a breeding ground for Conservative voters, a 
phenomenon which leads to the paradoxical conclusion that the 
more successful a left-wing government, the heavier its ultimate 
defeat. 

When its period of reforming office is over, the Left once again 
sets to work on the process of policy formation, the process that 
in the nineteen-fifties has been called ‘re-thinking’. This is a 
lengthy business. Liberal and Labour Parties are heterogeneous 
by nature and in the making of a programme many different out- 
looks have to be reconciled. New ideas go through a long period 
of trial and selection and only the fittest survive to await political 
fulfilment in the next period of reform. To rush the process is 
electorally dangerous. It takes time for new ideas to gain general 
acceptance and politicians in a hurry have never been greatly 
beloved by the British electorate. ; 

It is hardly surprising then that the Conservative Party has been 
in power for so much of the past seventy-five years. The strains on 
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the party of the Left are enormous, It is not merely that, after a 
period of great reform, it passes through a time of introspective 
doubt and indecision which is not electorally attractive. Worse 
can happen. The ministries of @ladstone and Asquith were both 
followed, after an interval, by the disintegration of their parties. 
There has never been any substance in the left-wing dream of 
perpetual office once the party has seized its chance to show 
what it could do. From the time when the extension of the 
franchise created the modern party system, the Conservative Party 
has always been waiting, ready to take over the administration of 
that which the Left has laboured so long to create. 

In the war of politics the Conservative Party has won most of 
the electoral battles. The Left has spent many years in opposition, 
sometimes routed and in confusion, at other times re-forming, re- 
grouping, and gathering ammunition for the next assault. These 
assaults, though they come at long intervals of time, are of such 
intensity that they sweep clean across the battlefield. Victory is 
achieved; but when the smoke has cleared, the Conservative Party 
is seen to be occupying many of the positions from which the 
Left attacked.—Third Programme 


John Foster Dulles | 


A broadcast appreciation by the Rt. Hon. SELWYN LLOYD, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


T is with profound sorrow that I speak to you about the 
loss which we have sustained by the death of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. All the world has known for some time of the mortal 
nature of his illness. His passing is for him a release from 
pain and suffering. For us, however, it is a cause for great sadness. 

Mr. Dulles, throughout his whole career, was deeply interested 
in foreign affairs: a man of intense industry and application, 
dedicated to his conception of what was right. He was exposed 
to all the pressures, criticisms and physical strain which have to 
be borne by the holder of his office. He made such demands upon 
his strength—great as it was—that 
he undoubtedly shortened his life. It 
is a sad thought that so many people 
came to understand and appreciate 
his qualities only in the last few 
months of his life. 

When he became Secretary of 
State in January 1953, he had al- 
ready had a long record of service 
in connexion with the foreign affairs 
of his country, going back as far as 
The Hague Peace Conference in 
1907. He was adviser to President 
Wilson at the Peace Conference 
after the first world war; he was at 
San Francisco in 1945 when the 


acted as adviser on foreign affairs to 
President Truman’s administration; 
he represented his country repeat- 
edly in the United Nations; he 
negotiated the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. All of this before he be- 
came Secretary of State: but I 
think he felt that his real work and 
opportunity began when he attained 
that great position. He was always 
very proud of the fact that he had 
succeeded to an office which had 
been held by his grandfather and his 
uncle before him. 

I knew him intimately for more 


_ than six years. On occasion we John Foster Dulles, who died on May 24, aged seventy-one 
* 


differed. We did not always agree as to the correct approach to a 
particular problem or the right way to deal with a particular 
situation. But it is quite untrue to think of him as a rigid and 
inflexible person. He was very ready to take note of differing 
views, and to enter upon an objective discussion of the arguments 
for or against a particular course of action. The records, when 
they come to be studied, will show Mr. Dulles’s willingness to 
listen to argument and to adopt, or adapt, the ideas of others. 
His brilliance as a lawyer made him a skilful draftsman. But on 
matters of principle and in his determination not to give in to 
force, or the threat of \force, he 
was firm as a rock. To that 
strength of will and to that resolu- 
tion, we, in the free world, owe 
much, 

For me, however; the most 
precious memory of Mr. Dulles will 
be the way in which, as one got to 
know him better, his real character 
and personality were unfolded. He 
was an extremely sensitive man: 
warmhearted, friendly, indeed 
affectionate; humorous—a most in- 
teresting companion. 

We sympathize deeply with Mrs. 
Dulles, who looked after him with 
so much loving care. We also sym- 
pathize with President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles’s former colleagues, 
and with the people of the United 
States in their loss of a great public 
servant. His courage and steadfast 
devotion to his duty, as he saw it, 
will long endure as a shining ex- 
ample. When we think of Mr. 
Dulles’s career, his qualities and his 
service, we can indeed say, in 
Milton’s memorable words: ‘ Noth- 
ing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, 
no contempt, Dispraise or blame; 
nothing but well and fair ’. 

—Home Service 
Karsh of Ottawa 


A Statesman 


ALISTAIR COOKE 


T isa commonplace among historians that statesmen cannot 
foresee the results of their actions any better than the rest of _ 


us but that they must pretend to. Like all other professional 

men, they must, for their self-respect, assume that the main 
difference between a layman and a professional is that while the 
layman is the victim of events the professional creates them. The 
world is eager to accept this pretence, especially about Foreign 
Secretaries, since it would be intolerable to gu to bed at night 
on the understanding that the man who is appointed to protect 
our bodies and our peace of mind is as helpless before the flow 
and drift of events as we are. This is not to say that any Foreign 
Secretary is instantly accepted by the voters as an expert who can 
be left alone to know best. In my country, more than most, a 


Foreign Secretary is obliged, like every other Federal official, to 


go up to Congress and explain himself whenever a member of 
the Opposition suspects him of trickery or incompetence. A British 
Foreign Secretary once told me that he could not see how the 
Secretary of State could begin to do his paper work, let alone 
create policy, when he has to sit for days on end explaining what 
he was doing, and why, on a day in September 1949. 

In saying that the world is eager to accept the normal pretension 
of a Foreign Secretary that he is a superior man with special 
knowledge, I am not forgetting the people who detest and 
denounce him. But they too show the universal form of trust in his 
office, not by denouncing him as a fallible human being but by 
denouncing his policy. In other words, they pay him the touching 
compliment of assuming that he knows what he is doing, but they 
in their turn simply pretend to be better prophets than he is. We 


eave it to history to underline the irony that all the training in 


the world will not make a statesman into a seer and that he is 
lucky if there appears, in retrospect, a plausible relation between 
his policy and the march of events. 


Trained for Diplomacy 
No other statesman of our time was so continuously trained as 


John Foster Dulles was trained, from birth you might say, to be . 


a Foreign Secretary: to acquire a vast amount of knowledge 
about the politics of the physical world; to sit in from a tender 
age on the planning and direction of events (he was a secretary 
at the Hague Peace Conference at the age of nineteen); to be 
able to sit back and observe without responsibility the folly of 
the great ones of the past, the mischief of their fixed ideas, the 
frustration of all firm opinions that do not allow for the only sure 
principle of the life of nations as of the life of humans, the persist- 
ence of change, the decay of the old and ordered, the growth of 
the young and turbulent. 

Consider the sort of family conversation that John Foster Dulles 
must have heard as a boy and a young man. His own grandfather, 
who took him to Europe when he was in college, had been Secre- 
tary of State under Benjamin Harrison. His uncle by marriage 
was Robert Lansing, Wilson’s Secretary through the early years of 
the first world war and the frightful year of 1917. Dulles was no 
sooner out of college and emerging from the head of his class in 
Law School than he was snapped up by a venerable New York 
law firm that specializes in international law. 

Forty-two years ago Dulles began his long and intermittent 
service with the State Department, He was made a special agent 
in central America. He failed to get into the army on account of 
his sight. However, he managed to become a captain in Military 
Intelligence, and in 1919, when he was thirty, he was personally 


recommended by Bernard Baruch as the best available legal 


counsel to handle reparations on the American Commission to 
negotiate the peace. He was appointed and he sat through the 
whole drama of Versailles and came home, at thirty-one, as a full 


_ partner in the commanding Wall Street firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell. Through the ’twenties and the “thirties he was their — 
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on John Foster Dulles — ee eN ats: Son ; 2 cae 
expert on government en ee edhe ee world i in what * 
sounds like an impressive, rather soulless job. 

Up to now I have listed the qualifications of what, in another — 
country, would have been an absolutely top civil servant, or a 
possible Governor of the Bank of England. A man whose views on Bhi ah 
anything, however, would never pass beyond his friendships and his) 
home. So far I have simply tried to show that from The Hague 
in 1907 to the outbreak of the second world war in 1939, Mr. 
Dulles had as wide and detailed an experience of foreign affairs j 
as any American not acOM ahaa 3 an seins ipe she: in 


power. 


Middle Years ee 
In the course of liquidating bankrupt ou in Europe aes 

South America, and shoring up the assets of starving nations in 

Europe and Asia, and representing the desperate creditors of Ivar 2 : 

Kreuger, Mr. Dulles in his middle years saw the way the world 

went, and it saddened him. The first hint of a personal - 

judgment on all the chaos and depression he had seen came in 

1937 when he attended a conference of prominent lay church- — 

men at Oxford, after he had paid a visit to Geneva and the 

League of Nations. Throughout his life he was one of the two — 

or three most influential elders of the Bd bee, Church i in the. 

United States. 
At that time he wrote that he felt the a eee! meaning the Hi 

clergy, were more courageous than the League, whose failure he 

defined as the inability to bring the combined leverage of the 

Great Powers to enforce peaceful change. He never quite indicated 

how this was to be done, and it could be that he might later have 

smiled in his tolerant, owlish way at this point of view, which is — 

common enough among societies of laymen who are hot for peace, — 

but not so much of a favourite among Foreign Secretaries, who 

come to discover as they read the daily diplomatic bag, and issue 

warnings and see them flouted, and then appeal to the United | 

Nations, and then a little more ‘forlornly | to the moral conscience 

of the world, that the civilized world has not yet found a way of 

enforcing its moral will on a transgressor without possessing in 

the first place the physical force to deter the transgressor. 
Throughout the second world war and afterwards in the many — 

useful missions he performed for the State Department, when it 

was under the Democrats, Mr. Dulles had time and bitter experi- 

ence to revise this old indictment of the League. He came to see 

with Harry Truman that the League collapsed not in 1939 but in | 

1935; not from a failure to discover a method of peaceful change = 

but from jibbing at the risks of collective force in Abyssinia. — come 


Advice from Kurta a! ox 55 *3; seats 
It is notable that Mr. Dulles was in South Korea when i it was 
invaded. It is rarely noted that early in the evening of the day 
that Mr. Truman’s Cabinet—and in the American system that 
means Mr. Truman—decided to g0 into Korea, Mr. Acheson 
received a note from Mr. Dulles in Korea saying in a straight- 
forward way that a failure to support South Korea with arms and ~ 
probably with American men would amount to a Bini sur- 3 
render to the Communist world. : 


for the position he zeae in i pra arty 
popular outcries around the world at the m 
name? Why the private shudder of so many alli 
men? In other words, why should his policy have 
denounced; why should his name at one time come to 
the rattling of a heavy sword? If you ask the Democrats 
they will use phrases like ‘ massive retalia~ 
Hens Seen ighey Pepcidsiate sual 


mage ‘remains in Y many plac 
Id Testament w warrior who moe 


ne. hnidder’™ of (bee statesmen in he Mdecade i America’s 
supreme power sprang from the recognition that Mr. Dulles 


eemed to face with serenity the prospect of using the 
unholiest. weapons in what would surely be the last of the holy 


most passionately held principle was the Christian need for 


ae have been that enshrined in C. E. Montague’s phrase: ‘ Hell 
ee 2 Poa no fury like a non-combatant scorned’, 

SS I believe the historical estimate of him will be far different 
Hoe, the ones that are now available. He was pictured everywhere 


ry 


LBANIA i is the least known of the Ehipean satellites of 
_ the Soviet Union. It is also the only Communist state 
. that has no direct contact by land with other satellites 
or with the Soviet Union: it is cut off from the nearest 
satellite, Bulgaria, by Yugoslavia and Greek territory. Albania 
controls the eastern coast of the Adriatic at its narrowest point: 
the Italian coast is less than a hundred miles away. From time to 
_ time unconfirmed reports of Soviet submarines in Albanian waters 
appear in the Western press, Albania is also unique among the 
European Soviet satellites in that the great majority of its popula- 
tion are Moslems, and the Moslem peasants’ children are being 
forcibly modernized, their religion and customs derided, and the 
cultural values of Soviet society proclaimed in the schoolroom, 
the press, and on the radio. Soviet methods in central Asia 
are the model. Indeed, one might describe Albania as the 

; oer of the Mediterranean. 
G There are about 2,000,000 Albanians, but a third of these live 
in Yugoslavia, in the so-called Kosmet autonomous republic. The 
Yugoslavs claim that these Albanians enjoy greater freedom than 
their kinsmen in Albania, but the Albanian Government claims 
that the Albanians in Yugoslavia are an oppressed minority, 
i victims of Serbian imperialism. The territorial dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Albania is made worse by ideological conflict. 
_ The Albanian Communist leaders were among the most violent 
_ in their denunciation of Marshal Tito ten years ago, and unlike 
all the other satellite Communist leaders they made no friendly 
- gestures in 1955 when Mr. Khrushchev began his courtship of 
Yugoslavia. In the last year the Albanian and Bulgarian Com- 


combined the defence of pure Communist doctrine with territorial 
_ claims (the Bulgarians have their eye on Macedonia no less than 
the Albanians on Kosmet), 

It is cértainly not obvious why Mr, Pehnishcliev should now 
i - devote twelve days of his precious time to visiting this outpost 
of his empire*. Perhaps he hopes to frighten the Italians with the 


strengthen the anti-Nato arguments of the Italian Communist and 
Socialist parties. He is unlikely to intimidate the Yugoslavs, who 
can hardly have any illusions left about his attitude to them. 
____He may be thinking also of Greece. There is an Albanian minority 
ig in Greece too, and Greek nationalists have territorial claims on 
Albania. While the Cyprus conflict was at its height, the Soviet 
__-—s government tried to spare Greek feelings, to suggest that Greece’s 
only enemies were in the West. Greek hostility to Turkey, which 
‘at one time almost looked as if it might lead to a Greek-Turkish 
war, was of course welcome to the Soviet Government. But now 
_ Greece and Turkey are becoming reconciled, and Greece’s loyalty 


* Mr. Khrushchey arrived in Albania on May 25 


shiremen who dominated the 


all the political complexities of the world in moral 


wars. It is the supreme irony of Mr. Dulles’s life that his 


‘a peaceful change and that the world’s popular image of him should 
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SS ee ‘By HUGH SETON. WATSON 


le ‘munists have led the campaign against Yugoslavia. Both have © 


; prospect of Soviet rocket bases on Albanian soil, and so to — 
] 


1 Wall Sinead ree 
nfident and inflexi 
e was in truth an early American F 
fitst ee ey ls as Mée 
dominated the children of Israel. There is a passage in Lord 
Keynes that, I think, discovers the clue to his temperament: 


temperament were essentially theological, not intellectual, with all 
the strength and the weakness of that manner of thought, feeling 


-and expression. It is a type of which there are not now in Eng- ~ 


land and Scotland such magnificent specimens as formerly. But 
this description, nevertheless, will give the ordinary Englishman’ 
_ the distinct impression of him. 

This was written not of Mr. Dulles but of Woodrow Wilson. 
Nevertheless, it is an essential problem of one type of American 
statesman, loaded with character, with which more worldly allies 
will always have to come to terms.—Home Service 


to es is once more clear, Mr. Khrushchev may feel that the 
best way to keep Turkey’s western flank in danger is now not to 
flatter the Greeks but to threaten them. 

The Albanian visit in fact should probably be linked with 
Soviet policy in the Middle East. The main obstacle to this 
policy today is the barrier of Turkey and Persia, which denies the 
Soviet Union direct physical contact with the Arab world, and 


through the Arab world with Africa. At one end of the barrier the ~ 


Soviet Union is conducting a pincer movement on Persia, from 
Transcaucasia and Iraq. At the other end, it is now trying to stir 
up trouble on Turkey’s western flank, in the Balkans. In Germany, 
Persia, Iraq, and now Albania, Mr. Khrushchev is probing the 
western positions, looking for a soft spot. 

— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


Three months after the London Agreement on Cyprus was sigtied, 
the Governor, Sir HucH Foot, talked to the B.B.C. corre- 
spondent on the island, DoucLas WILLIS, about some of the 
problems that have arisen since then. Sir Hugh said: 

‘Anyone who looks back on the three or four years through 
which we have come, with all the violence and terror and misery 
which has beset Cyprus in that time, could never expect that 
suddenly we should leave it all behind. There is bound to be 


some hangover from those bad times: but when you look back to— 
the situation a year ago and compare it with the situation now, 


you realize what an enormous benefit the London settlement has 
brought. We now have every hope that we can, within the year, 


establish a free and independent self-governing republic, and ~ 


nothing that has happened in the past three months—this first 
vital three months of the transitional year—has shaken my 
confidence that we can do the job and do it in time. We have 
made good progress, and the events, the incidents, the suspicions, 
the doubts, the anxieties which: ‘still persist, certainly do not 
take away from my confidence that we can come through’. 

“What do you think about the political situation on the 
island? ’ Douglas Willis asked. ‘ There is supposed to be acute 
disagreement between Left and Right’. 

‘There always has been in Cyprus as long as I have known 
it’, Sir Hugh said. ‘When I was here fifteen years ago there 
was difference between Left and Right. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the Left in Cyprus declared in favour of a system 
of independence: They gave their general backing to the kind 
of settlement which was worked out. As we have started in agree- 
ment, I think we can come through. But it would be foolish 
to underestimate the dangers which exist of factional dispute. 
Controversy is a fine thing: the more we have of it the better 
and the more free speaking there is the better ’. 

—‘ Radio Newsreel’ (Light Programme) 


The clue, once found, was illuminating. He was like a Noncon- | 
formist “minister—perhaps a Presbyterian. His thought and his — 
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~ Queening | Tt « 


By FRANK 


HE Cunard Steamship Company are subantuae pro-- 


posals to the Government for the teplacement of the 

now aging ‘Queen Mary’ and “Queen Elizabeth’, 
involving financial assistance from public funds. To 
what extent is at present unknown to the taxpayer, but apparently 
the building of two new ‘mammoth’ ships comparable with the 
“Queens ’ will cost in the neighbourhood of £50,000,000. The 
“Queen Mary’ cost £4,500,000 and the ‘Queen Elizabeth ° 
£5,000,000. 
If the Cunard Line were financing the replacement of the 
‘Queens’ out of their own resources and through customary 
financial sources, then any public criticisms or suggestions regard- 
ing their plans would be inappropriate. This, however, is the 
third occasion within the past fifty years on which the Cunard 
line has asked for government financial assistance in one form 
or another. In 1905-7 the ‘ Lusitania’ and ‘ Mauretania’ were 


built on a government advance of £2,600,000, repayable in twenty 


years at interest of only 23 per cent. as against 5 per cent. in the 
open market, and on top of this an annual subsidy was given of 
£150,000. Again, in 1934 the Treasury agreed to advance Cunard 
£3,000,000 to complete the ‘ Queen Mary’; £1,500,000 as work- 
ing capital and £5,000,000 to build the “Queen Elizabeth’, a 
total of £9,500,000. The two wars helped Cunard, and other 
shipping companies, over their financial problems, but there is no 
guarantee—only the risk—of another great war to place shipping 
again at a premium. 


The Right Approach? 

It is well known that other governments assist their National 
Flag lines by ship-building subventions, operating subsidies, and 
flag discrimination, but the British Mercantile Marine as a whole 
has been opposed to the principle of government assistance except 
maybe in the direction of legitimate tax-relief to make possible 
the replacement of out-of-date ships in these days of enhanced 
building costs. Before therefore the British tax-payer becomes 


. involved in helping to finance replacements for the ‘ Queens’ at 


an outlay of £50,000,000, the question might fairly be asked: 
are Cunard making the right approach 'to this problem ? 

ete? Olympic’ and the ill-fated ‘ Titanic’ were the first of 
the so-called ‘ monster ’ class. They were built in the years 1908- 
12, at a time when there was a vast emigration movement from 
Europe to America. On this basic and lucrative third-class revenue 


_ was superimposed a comfortable second class and sumptuous first 


class. All this has changed over the past fifty years and a new 
appraisal should be made of the present-day requirements of the 
travelling public, and to see what can now be done to develop 


North Atlantic traffic by the sea-route—bearing in mind particu-. 


larly the competitive but complementary air-travel that was non- 
existent over the Atlantic when the ‘ Queens ’ were built. 

This brings up the all-important question of speed, The 
“ Queens ’, while capable (with the record-holder the S.S. ‘ United 
States’) of doing over thirty knots, operate on a normal service 
speed of twenty-eight to twenty- eight-and- -a-half knots. It should 
be taken as prerequisite that any effective replacements for the 

“Queens ’ must be capable, and in fact maintain, a service speed 
of not less than thirty knots. 

Now the days of three-class distinction are long since past, 
there should be provided for accommodation only luxurious first 
class for business executives, government officials, film stars, and 
so on; and comfortable, extensive tourist class for persons paying 
their own fares. 

Let us therefore visualize a vessel faster than the * Queens’ 
and accommodating, say, 500 first class and 1,500 tourist class 


_and cargo space for fast freight and cars and with provision for 


a la carte or table @hdte meals on an inclusive or ‘pay as you 
eat’ basis, so that the traveller might be Sep cey or extrava- 


BUSTARD 


gant at ‘will, There are times, too, hen one . does 1 not want to ae r 
eat, whether at sea or in the air. ‘Let us get away from ou ay 


_ of-date conception of the original mammoth ‘ Olympic ” oe 45, 000 is 


tons or the monster ‘ Queens’ of over 80,000 tons. Size does not € 
necessarily make for comfort at sea and it is believed by many 
experienced travellers that round about 32,500 tons is the opti- 
mum size, It stands to reason that the bigger the ship, the greater. rs 
the potential roll and pitch. It also needs greater power to propel — We 
a ship of 80,000 tons than 40,000 tons, apart from the relatively 
higher wind resistance of the larger vessel, 

I think, therefore, that a panel of naval anchitetts and engineers 
should be appointed by the Government to advise on the practic- 
ability of constructing a modern Atlantic liner of faster speed va 


than the ‘ Queens’ and within a paapES of 30,000 to 40, 000 tons. Pie 


High Speed at Low Cost : : 

The problem is maintaining a high specie at ‘ae cost in 1 the. 
minimum space. The space required for the propulsive power of 
the ship has largely accounted for the excessive tonnage of the 
existing ‘monster’ class of ship. But with all the recent and — 
anticipated further developments in propulsive power it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity of present-day naval architects and. 
engineers to design a really fast and modern Atlantic liner within | 
reasonable tonnage limits, bearing in mind that as far back as. 
sixty years ago there was built the ‘ Oceanic’, a most beautiful — 
and luxurious ship that used to do her steady twenty knots and 
over and provided accommodation for nearly 1,900 passengers — 
plus cargo and mails on a modest tonnage of only 17,000 tons. 

Surely engineering science has advanced sufficiently in sixty 
years to provide for an increase in speed from twenty to thirty 
knots—50 per cent. without necessarily increasing the tonnage 
from 17,000 to 84,000 tons, say, 500 per cent.? The answer may — 
be the eventual development of nuclear power, and it is for the 
engineering experts to say what can be done. In the meantime | 
the engineers may well advise that a speed of over thirty knots, 
in a ship of rational tonnage, can be obtained now in the light of 
recent developments in the well-established principle of steam _ 
turbines operating with high-pressure water tube boilers, leaving 
the possibility of nuclear power to be considered for later tonnage — 
from the practical experience to be gained over the next few 
years by the engineering industry. Now what about finance? When ~ 
Cunard received their last financial accommodation in 1934 for 
the ‘ Queens’, it was stipulated by the Treasury that the Cunard ~ 
Line and the White Star Line should be merged into one concern. ~*~ 
The Cunard Line were then in difficulties, having laid down the 
‘Queen Mary’ without sufficient resources to complete the ship, 
and the White Star Line were in financial straits as a result of 
the Kylsant shipping debacle. 

The merger created a virtual monopoly in ee of Cunard 35 5 
in the British-flag North Atlantic passenger trade with the United — 
States, and the Treasury even went so far as effectively to prevent, _ 
at that time, any new British competition with the govern it 
et es companys in cae acon pee 


Possible issn ative Plan? eye ¥ “ty an Pen 


Sixty years ago there were no fewer than se seven passenger Sard 
flying the British flag between the United Kingdom and the eer 
United States. Now the American, German, Dutch, French, nea > Nex 
Greek pri are all calling - at British ports for a share of « F 


—is to be apes Considers shack be | given by the v reast 
and the Ministry of Transport*to a possible alternative 
building over the next five a fleet of f modern A 
liners of high speed, faster Fees te - * Queens 

than 40,000 and costing in the neighb 
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The ‘ Queen Mary’ arriving at Southampton from Halifax, Nova Scotia, on September 27, 1946, after completing the 2,531 miles in 3 days, 15 
hours, 48 minutes, which was a ‘ record ’, Behind the liner is her sister ship, the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ 


each. Four such ships would provide a larger passenger or troop 
carrying capacity than the ‘ Queens’ and without the war-time 
hazard, expense, and terminal difficulties of operating ships of 
“monster * dimensions. They would also employ additional crews. 
It may well be, of course, that in any future emergency there will 
be no. necessity for vast troop movements as in the last two great 
wars and if made they might well be airborne. But if surface 
transport is to be utilized there would be greater strategical and 
tactical value in the flexibility of four ships instead of two. 

With a suggested outlay of £12,500,000 per ship it should be 
possible for Cunard or any other British line in the trade to 
build and operate without government financial assistance, 
except perhaps in taxation relief, and such relief should of course 
apply to all British shipping. After all, the P. and O., the Orient 
Line, and the Union Castle Line are all building and operating 
large modern ships without any form of financial assistance from 
the Government. 

In building ships, the shipowner and the shipbuilder construct 
for a ship-life of twenty-five years so one must look ahead for a 
quarter of a century. The future development of the North 
Atlantic trade does not lie in the ‘mammoth’ liner but in a 
balanced and extensive fleet of really fast but comfortable ships 
of rational dimensions. The existence of two super-ships in a 
fleet of much smaller vessels gives an unbalanced operation that 
stifles development of additional traffic by a lower and more 
economical basis of rates. With such a fleet nothing must ever be 
done to prejudice the earnings of the ‘giants’ and high revenue 
is needed to pay off a building cost of £25,000,000 per ship. 

What the trade should envisage over the next twenty-five years 
is the gradual building up—ship by ship—of a fleet that during 
the spring, summer, and autumn months will give in time a daily 
ship departure to and from America. With six sailings a week, 
there could be three departures from Southampton and Cherbourg, 
two from Liverpool and Dublin, and one from Glasgow and 
Belfast. In this way the claims for a better transatlantic service 
from Merseyside and Clydeside would be met and it should help 
the spread of our tourist industry over the whole country and 
would also provide facilities for fast and frequent freight from 
our industrial centres. Each vessel would sail on a fortnightly 
turn-round as do the ‘ Queens’ at present, but with more time 
in hand at each end of the journey because of their higher speed. 
It is only in this way that shipping on the North Atlantic will 
keep pace with the development in daily air-travel of at least 
twelve flights a day. In the winter time half of this shipping 
fleet could be profitably engaged in cruises from America to the 
West Indies, South America, the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 


. 


Such plans would ensure the maintenance and development of 
British prestige on the North Atlantic far better than the building 
of two isolated ships that could be outstripped at any time by 
foreign government finance for building American, French, Dutch, 
or German tonnage. A balanced and extensive British fleet would 
mean also more work for all our main ship-building centres and 
the Government might well consider shouldering the cost of the 
nuclear research work that is now going on in at least eight 
different centres of Great Britain; Reference to the ‘ Blue Riband ’ 
of the Atlantic is just so much ‘ poppycock’. There is not one 
person in ten can say who holds it now, although there is the 
vague belief that it is no longer held in this country. 

What is needed is consistent high speed of a company’s entire 
fleet and not of two isolated ships. Byt the consideration above 
all else should be to bring down the cost of an Atlantic return 
passage within range of the British purse; who of us can pay— 
out of his own pocket—the present summer round-trip minimum 
fares by the ‘ Queens’: first class £294 or £29 a day, and for 
the cheapest class £148 or £14 a day? Everyone is agreed there 
is an enormous and untapped potential traffic in both America 
and Europe, of people only too anxious to cross the Western 
Ocean by the sea-route. The company that can bring the cost 
of North Atlantic travel within rational limits will earn both 
prestige and support in Europe and America. This fare factor 
is too often overlooked and is one that should be considered by 
our Government and the public if the country is to be asked to 
subsidize new construction for the North Atlantic trade. 

A further factor to be considered is the residual value of any 
new construction. A vessel not exceeding 40,000 tons, of good 
construction and high speed, would find a ready buyer at any 
time in this country or abroad, but a vessel of the mammoth pro- 
portions of 60,000 to 80,000 tons would have nothing but a high 
scrap value, should the ship have to be disposed of before her 
time because of absence of traffic or intense competition from the 
air or other shipping. An investment of £25,000,000 per ship in a 
service that is confined to the terminal ports of Southampton and 
New York owing to the limitations of draught and dry-docking 
facilities, and with no reasonable expectation of a residual value 
that would show a fair return on the capital invested, would be an 
imprudent venture to which no government or private shareholder 
should be committed. 

Finally, it must surely be realized by the shipping industry 
that any government financial accommodation to the tune of 
£50,000,000 or less must inevitably lead sooner or later to the 
nationalization—or at least government control—of British ship- 
ping on the North Atlantic. Do Cunard want this? 

—Third Programme 
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Critics and Paper-backs 


ORE than most people, Britain’s booksellers will be 
M wondering this week if the recent fine weather is all they 

are likely to enjoy for the year or if it is only a prelude 
tc a hot summer such as we experienced in 1947. Either way, their 
sales could be affected: rain will keep readers indoors ordering a 
few old favourites by telephone; sunshine will sell the new paper- 
backs, serious as. well as novels and detective stories, faster than 
unrationed chocolate. In fact whatever happens these paper-backs 
are likely to do well, since they are now selling at the rate of 
over 60,000,000 in one year, or more than six times as many as 
in 1939, This fact is a most encouraging one in an age of tele- 
vision, long-playing records, and high-pressure working lives that 


- seem to leave less and less time for relaxation. Indeed it can be 


argued that the television bogey may be as much of a myth as 
the idea of the early ’thirties that the wireless would distract the 
reading public. It was not possible then to judge how many extra 
copiés of books by H. G. Wells were sold after one of his broad- 
casts. It is impossible to know now how many volumes about birds 
and animals have been bought by the viewers of programmes in 
which Peter Scott, David Attenborough, or Armand and Michaela 
Denis have appeared. 

One other encouraging sign about the sale of paper-backs is 
the way in which more serious literature is now reaching a 
surprisingly wide publie. Recent Pelican titles include critical 
discussions of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Muslim architecture. Hutchinson and Co. have just put Mr. 
R. W. Southern’s The Making of the Middle Ages into their 
Grey Arrow series. It was always to be expected that a publishing 
house like Penguin Books would from the first be able to market 
cheap pocket editions of Shakespeare, Chaucer, Greek and Latin 


_ Classics, and the world’s poets. But there will always be buyers 


for these, who are prepared to pay for a more expensive edition 
in a stiff binding. The unusual thing about such books as Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s Leonardo or Professor Creswell’s Muslim 


Architecture is that they seem to be bought by people who may ~ 


not have been aware of, let alone have purchased, the earlier 
standard volumes on the same subjects, published respectively by 
Cambridge and Oxford University Presses. Undoubtedly many 
of the readers of today have not had any elaborate schooling and 
the sale of so many more difficult books to them reflects the 


_ general spread of education in the present century. 


The only word of warning that is necessary is one contained 


in a book reviewed by Sir Herbert Read in our Summer Book — 
number, It is the message of Miss Helen Gardner’s The Business 


of Criticism. Miss Gardner protests against the professionalism 
of so much modern criticism and asks for a return to a more 
common-sense approach. Both Sir Kenneth Clark and Professor 
Creswell would be the first to admit that their books, excellent 
though they are, are not meant as substitutes for looking at the 
works of art themselves. The paper-back guides to literature and 


‘Music are not meant to replace reading or listening. But provided 
_ they are clear and easy to follow, they can fulfil their purpose of 
stimulating interest and clearing away some of the misunder-_ 
‘Standings of the past. It is fortunate that so many of the new 


paper-back volumes have been written by the best kind of sensible 
Critic, by scholars who fulfil Miss Gardner’ s ideal. 


David Hume, and early 


freedom and independence than in Albania. The Chinese corre- 


of Chiny, a new Polish 
friendship was, according to the editor’s foreword, ‘not. 


‘news from China was being received 
enthusiasm, by others with doubt, and by a t ir 


SiNeE Mr. DuLLES’s death last Shuey assessments of him have | ae 
been heard from many of the world’s broadcasting stations, 
Among them was the Cairo broadcast of an article in the Egyptian © 
newspaper Al-Ahran which—no doubt with memories of Aswan — 
Dam friction—said : ‘ The long battle has not left any trace tar an’ 
bitterness in us’, and expressed ‘admiration for certain qualities  _ 
of the man whose policy we opposed ’. The Egyptian commentator 
called Dulles ‘an obstinate, strong, and brave opponent ’, and 
added that his outburst in 1956 after the Israeli advance i in ‘Sinai ee 
had been ‘praiseworthy’, *: ? 

A little earlier President Nasser, albeit with | some reserva- — 
tions, was presenting olive branches in a number of directions. 

In an interview with the American newspaper editor, John 
Kennedy, broadcast by Cairo, the Egyptian President said that 

Mr. Nixon, the United States Vice-President, would be welcome 
in Cairo if he wished to stop there while en route to or from 
Moscow on his coming visit to the Soviet Union. In the same 
interview Colonel Nasser, while reserving final judgment on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s recent assurances of non-interference in United 
Arab Republic internal affairs, declared that new opportunities 
to try to strengthen sincere Russo-Egyptian relations were now 
‘ possible ’. 

According to Tunis radio in Arabic, the Egyptian Govendecns 
has even made a conciliatory move towards the French. This is 
what the Tunisian broadcaster said: 

Our representative in Geneva has succeeded in obtaining in- 
formation according to which Ukashah, an Egyptian Minister,  ~ 

_ met the French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville on May 14 ~ 
at a Geneva hotel and made a proposal. He said that Egypt would 
cease sending arms to the Algerian Liberation Front if France in 
return would cease aiding Israel. The French Minister replied 
that he accepted this proposal and asked the Egyptian Minister 
to re-establish diplomatic relations between Egypt and France 
within the next month or two. The Egyptian Minister became 
confused. Observers say that the cause of this confusion is Egypt’s 
fear that Iraq might take advantage of this rapprochement be- 
tween Egypt and France to wage a propaganda see at oon against 

the United. Arab Republic. , 

There has been a flare-up of verbal animosity against Yaso- 
slavia on the part of some of her Communist neighbours. 
Commenting on attacks by an Albanian Communist leader, 
speaking in Peking, a Yugoslav transmission riposted: _ 

While the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union is 
saying that the peoples are impatiently awaiting a complete 
change from tension to tranquillity, from mistrust to trust, the 
Albanian leaders are continuing to pursue, in a gross and vulgar 
manner, the opposite policy towards Yugoslavia—a policy which. 

; intensifies tension and hestility, and consequently endangers 
peace. The Albanian leaders claim that in this policy they are 
supported by the U.S.S.R., China, and the other countries of the 
socialist camp. Obviously there i is something wrong here. __ 

Peking radio broadcast a ‘ newsletter’ from Yugoslavia by a 
lady correspondent of the New China News Agency. She 
described her visit to an Albanian autonomous area in Yugoslavia, 


and ridiculed remarks by the chairman of the executive com- 


mittee in this area to the effect that the Albanians therehad more ~~ 
spondent quoted examples to prove that ‘Albanians: living: in 
Yugoslavia were leading a miserable life. : 

To judge from one Polish home service broadcast P lish public 
opinion is not altogether uncritical in its attitude towar 
ings in the Chinese People’s Republic. Reporting the la 
periodical, the broadcaster quo 
editor’s foreword which said that the publication wanted 
as accurate information about China as _possib! 


_ house plant ’; it derived from ‘ common aspirations rte needs ak, 
of Socialism °. The foreword to Chiny pga however, that 


Pok 


fidiculr or hatred. 
x sa Bthied on information clleced by he 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE recently the Queen inspected the Corps 
of Commissionaires, the members of which are all ex-service men 
of the regular forces. The occasion was the centenary of the 
Corps. Their present Commandant, Captain NORMAN WALTER, 
R.M., spoke in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’ of its history. 

‘A hundred years ago ’, he said, ‘ almost nothing was done for 
the old soldier when he left the service. Fwenty-one years in the 
far-flung battle line and then flung out—that about summed up 
his general prospects. 
This deplorable state of 
affairs was only too 
well known to_ his 
officers, and it is to 
one of these, Captain 
Edward Walter, of the 
8th Hussars, that the 
praise must go for be- 
ing the first to do some- 
thing about it. One 
winter he obtained, by 
personal _ canvassing, 
jobs in London for 
eight men—seven sol- 
diers and a sailor. And 
on May 13, 1859, he 
marched these men to 
Westminster Abbey to 
give thanks to God. 
They afterwards dined 
together. 

“Thus was born the 
Corps of Commission- 
aires. Edward Walter 
saw from the very out- 
set that what these men 
really needed was a 
regiment to go back to, 
. so he put them into uniform and started a small private army of 
his own. Every member paid for his uniform and for his share of 
the working expenses by way of monthly subscriptions, Walter 
started a savings bank, into which each man had to deposit his 
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The face of Big Ben, whose anniversary occurs on May 31 
H, A, Murch 


H.M, the Queen reviewing the Corps of Commissionaires on the occasion of its centenary, 
at Buckingham Palace on May 13 


savings. At one time there was nearly £250,000 in this bank. In 
1865, a board of governors of distinguished naval and military 
officers was formed, and the founder handed over the control to 
them. But he remained in command until his death in 1904’. 


BIG BEN—CENTENARIAN 

“Many people’, said RurH Drew, in English talks for Asia, 
“think that Big Ben is the huge clock that towers 316 feet 
above the River Thames at Westminster, But, strictly speaking, 
Ben is the deep-voiced 
bell which booms from 
the belfry at the top of 
336 steep stairs. 

‘For fifteen years, in 
the last century, experts 
wrangled about plans 
for Parliament’s pro- 
spective clock. Finally, 
Frederick Dent was ap- 
pointed to make his 
masterpiece. But even 
then the job was not 
plain sailing, The 
original bell was cast in 
1856—dragged over 
Westminster Bridge by 
sixteen white horses— 
and hung on gallows in 
New Palace Yard for 
testing. Sadly, a crack 
was  discovered—and 
the bell had to be re- 
cast. But, even today, 
a crack is still appar- 
ent. 

‘ However, it is good 
to remember that al- 
though Big Ben was 
born in controversy he was christened with laughter. During a 
House of Commons debate on a suitable name for London’s new 
time-keeper, a long speech was made by an immense Member 
called Sir Benjamin Hall. When he sat down, a fellow Member 
called out: “ Why not call the clock Big Ben? ” So, in a good- 
humoured roar, the thirteen-and-a-half ton heavy-weight was 
named for all time—and began public service in May 1859. 

‘Commanding as Big Ben looks from below, it startles many 
people to learn that the cast-iron dials measure twenty-three feet 
in diameter, the figures are two feet long, the minute hands 
fourteen feet, and the hour hands nine feet. This giant is still 
cared for by the maker’s firm of Dent. Winding is done three 
times a week; and the clock-winder goes over the mechanism 
wiping away dust and occasionally oiling levers and so on. As for 
ensuring the accuracy which has made the chimes world famous, 
this is a matter of extreme delicacy.-Adjustments are made by 
adding coins. There is a tray mounted on the pendulum about a 
third of the way down from the point of suspension, and coins 
placed there very slightly raise the centre of mass of the pendu- 
lum, so the clock gains, One penny causes a gain of one second in 
two days. And the operation in reverse makes for a corresponding 
loss in time ’. 


TEMPLE OF THE RIVER GOD 

‘I have been standing in a clearing on a level hill-top and looking 
eastward over the broad waters of the Severn estuary near Lydney, 
in Gloucestershire ’, said FRED ROWBOTHAM in the West of Eng- 
land Home Service. ‘I have been walking in a wilderness that 
was once the precinct of a Roman temple. Many centuries ago 
this temple was an important centre of pilgrimage, and among 
the scrub and bushes nearby are the foundations and ruined walls 
of the Roman guest house. Against the house are the sunken 
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A reconstruction of the Roman temple-settlement at Lydney, in the Forest of Dean. Below: 
the bronze statuette of a dog, believed to be associated with the cult of Nodens, god of the 


river Severn, found on the site 


are further ruins flanking the western side 
of the plateau. b 
‘I walked up the wide steps of the 


grass that almost hides the paving of the 
floor. The walls around stand only three 
feet high now, but the plan of the temple 
is complete. The upper portions of the 
structure were most probably of timber. 
To pace the wide surrounding corridor, 
with its seven side chapels or recesses, 
then to walk in the temple itself right up 
to the triple sanctuary, was a strangely 
moving and unique experience to me—because I am a Severn 
man; the river is my living; and this is the temple of Nodens, 
the god of the river Severn. 


‘On this secluded hill-top time has stood still for 1,400 years. . 


This temple was built, used, and finally deserted a long time ago; 
yet its builders had much in common with myself, and with all 
who know the tidal reaches of the Severn. They saw its bore, and 
the mighty tides that exceeded anything similar in the then known 
world. They knew that the river, if they respected it, would serve 
them well, giving them food, a means of transport, and protection 
against attack.from the east; while its saline waters and oozy mud 
have often been considered therapeutic. But they knew too that 
if men did not respect and keep its laws the river would utterly 
destroy them. These things are true today, and one understands 
sc well the Romano-British vision of a god of the river. It was 
not so very wide of the mark, except in considering the Severn a 
sufficient charge for a single deity. 

“Yet the builders of the temple and of its adjoining premises 
were not the first to make their home upon this hill. A hundred 
years before Christ was born in Bethlehem a prehistoric people 
settled here, and raised an earthen rampart round about. 

“In the first century A.D. the Romans came, mining for iron in 
crudely driven burrows, living in wooden huts, and strengthening 


the ramparts. Succeeding generations in their turn added to the 


importance of the settlement, but it was not until the fourth 
century, between A.D. 364 and 367, that the great buildings of stone 
were erected, including the temple. Everything indicates that 
during the latter half of the fourth century the place was a scene 


of flourishing activity, centred in the temple and the worship of - 


Nodens, the river god. He is clearly depicted in mosaic and 


decorative motifs as a god of the water and of fishing. Among. 


From the Report on the Excavations in Lydney ; A z * : 
Park, Glos. (Society of Antiquaries of London) column. What is an editor to do? Dare — 


_ *The first systematic excavation of the site 
was made in 1805, but a more complete 

examination and re-excavation was carried out 
in 1928 by the Research Committee of the 
NN Society of Antiquaries. The subsequent 
WS voluminous and detailed report was largely the 
work of Mr. R. E. M. Wheeler, now better 
known as Sir Mortimer’. a 
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NO FILM LIKE AN OLD FILM” : 
‘There’s no film like an old film’, said 
MALcoLM StuarT FELLOws in ‘ Today’; ‘ and 
my preference is for those made in the nineteen- 
thirties. Whenever I wander into a cinema today 
I have the greatest difficulty in understanding 
what is happening on that enormous screen. 
With the films of the nineteen-thirties you always _ 
knew where you were. They gave you little 
sign-posts to guide you on your way through 
the plot—familiar little scenes that had become 
old friends. You felt comfortable with them. — 

-* Take, for instance, the films about 
life in a newspaper office. Do you 
remember how they started? MES 

“It is night in the editor’s den, and 
the great man himself is working late. — 
Suddenly, the phone rings and a big 
story, breaks. But consider the editor’s — 
dilemma. Everyone has gone home and = 
he cannot leave his desk. He strides 
through the empty building, his brow 
furrowed. But what is this he sees? A 
light burns in the office of Connie, the 
girl who writes the “Lonely Hearts” 4 


\ 


he send her on this rugged and dangerous 
assignment? Of course he does, and, my word, does she get 
herself into some trouble before the plot is sorted out! t 
‘Another kind of film I enjoyed was the one about the first 
world war. This always started in a punt on the river at Henley. 
In the punt we saw the hero, Reggie Frampton; the heroine, 
whose name was Doris; and an enormous gramophone playing 
the Destiny Waltz. The next scene was at the breakfast table, 
sometime in July, 1914. a er, 
‘“ Anything in the paper, dear? ” “No, nothing much. Only 
some Archduke been assassinated in a placed called Serajevo”. — 
‘From that we cut to the roar and flash of the guns, followed ~ 
by a shot of Reggie Frampton, now in uniform. And when they 
are having trouble with a German machine-gun nest, and their 
ammunition is running out, who is it that solves their problems? _ 
_ £“Ym sorry, sir, but I’ve got to do this my way—alone”. 
‘I wonder how many people now remember that prominent 
feature of American life in the *thirties—the numbers racket. 
If you refused to sell or buy tickets, you were in big trouble with 
the gangsters. Being hard up, our hero always seemed to be 
getting himself mixed up with this racket. He had recently 
married a girl who worked in a night-club, and who made great 
demands upon his meagre earnings. It was all a misunderstanding, _ 
of course, and she was really a simple girl at heart. Sooner or 
later you got the line: “ But why didn’t you tell me we were 
going tohaveababy?” con 0 ee A 
‘I always looked forward to this line, because I knew what 
was coming—hot water. Just before the baby was a, 
boiled gallons of it, in saucepans, kettles, buckets, and — 
ear cocked for the cry of a new-born child, and 
the wail of the siren as the cops came to get him’, 
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BST. January a Congress of lawyers—judges, practitioners and 
~me| professors of Jaw—from some fifty-three countries met 

_ in New Delhi under the auspices of the International 
Commission of Jurists. Their purpose was to discuss and 
 fonuaidate the principles underlying the conception of the Rule 


me. 3 OF Law in a Free Society. I want to ask two questions: first, what. 
= > is. the meaning and value of the Rule of Law not only for our 


own country but also for the world community of. nations; and, 

secondly, how far can lawyers as a functional group in all modern 
“societies co-operate across the frontiers in giving effect to the Rule 
of Law in their different legal syste and in the international - 
Web ay 


< 


‘The Need for Certainty in Law — 
It was one of the English participants. at “New Delhi, Lord 


Denning, who emphasized that the traditional interpretation of the 


Rule of Law may need to be widened and modernized if it is to 
be put forward as an ideal to which lawyers generally can give 


their allegiance. When we speak of the Rule of Law we tend to be » 


primarily concerned with the importance of certainty in human 
relations. Men should know their rights and duties in society. This 
idea is as old as the Greeks, who spoke of momos as the principle 
_ of political association which assigns to each citizen his position 
in society and defines its nature and extent. And in 1610 we find 
the House of Commons petitioning King James I in the following 
terms: ‘ Amongst many points of happiness and freedom which 
Your Majesty’s subjects of this Kingdom have enjoyed under your 
Royal Progenitors . . . there is none that they have accounted more 
clear and precious than this, to be guided and governed by certain 


rule of law’. It was the certainty of the law which Dicey had in 


_mind when in his famous work The Law of the Constitution he 
‘contrasted the Rule of Law with ‘every system of government 
_ based on the exercise by persons in authority of wide, arbitrary 
_and discretionary powers of constraint’ ’, 

It is not difficult to illustrate from our experience of the con- 
‘temporary world the practical relevance of this interpretation of 


_ the Rule of Law. Pre-eminently in the criminal law, which directly 


touches life and liberty, the need for certainty is most evident. 
Laws making punishable conduct which when entered upon was 
not only permissible but regarded as the normal expression of | 
political or social activity, offences which are defined in terms so 
wide or vague that no one can reasonably anticipate their scope, 
criminal administration which by design or indifference is arbitrary 
in its operation—these things make organized living impossible. 
But the need for certainty matters in other less dramatic ways. 
In a world which increasingly recognizes the responsibility of the 
* state for regulating spheres of action which were previously left 
to individual initiative, new uncertainties are added to the always 
uncertain business of living. A merchant who has built up a trade 
connexion on the basis of a licence granted by the government is 


suddenly and unexpectedly deprived of his livelihood by the | 


withdrawal of his licence; a’ publicist who has been allowed 
freely to move and express views within his own country finds 
when he applies to an executive agency for a passport that his 
plans for foreign travel must remain highly uncertain, The Rule 
of Law, conceived as a rule of certainty, seeks in these areas to 
establish standards and criteria which will transform executive 


_. discretion exercised without stated reasons, and therefore to a 


large extent unknowable in advance, into ascertainable principles 
_ of administrative law. 

Certainty, however, is only one of the values which the law 
‘seeks to protect. Preoccupation with certainty alone may make the 
law too rigid and all-inclusive. This danger was also recognized 
by the Greeks. ‘It is because law ’, Aristotle says, ‘ cannot cover 
‘the whole of the ground, and there are subjects which cannot be © 


_ 19th ed. (1945) page 188. 
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“Aacudeai in its ; scope, that difficulties arise and the question comes 


to be debated, “is the rule of the best law preferable to that of 


the best man>? ”° And in the modern Welfare State we are all 
familiar with the argument of the administrator that the ever-. 


changing circumstances of economic and social life and the delicate 
nature of political and diplomatic relations require very wide and 
flexible government powers. Even in the sphere of personal liberty 
we have been prepared in this country in time of war to give the 
government power to detain. persons who have not committed, or 
cannot be proved to have committed, definite offences against ‘the 
criminal law; in many other countries, and indeed in our own 
dependent territories, this power is widely used even in peace time, 
as recent events in Africa have shown. 

To cover these situations, lawyers have increasingly recognized 
that the Rule of Law does not necessarily mean that the content of 
the law must always be certain but that the methods by which 
it is laid down must follow a fixed procedure and be subject to 
specified safeguards. This emphasis on procedure and method is 
seen, as far as England is concerned, in the recent Report on 


- Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries, the recommendations of 


which, emphasizing the importance of openness, fairness, and im- 
partiality in administrative procedure, have now been largely 


translated into‘ law. Similarly, it is in the spirit of the Rule of 


Law, conceived as a rule of method and procedure, that India, 


which is one of the countries permitting preventive detention 
without trial in peacetime, has set up an Advisory Board under the 
chairmanship of a judge or former judge of a High Court, with 


power to determine whether there is sufficient cause & for depriving 
the detainee of his liberty. 


Recognition of Basic Individual Values 

It was the strong feeling of the lawyers gathered at New Delhi 
that the Rule of Law is not only concerned with the certainty of 
the law or with the institutional and procedural methods by which 
it is put into effect. Almost all countries, for example, will admit 
in theory the importance as part of their legal method of an 


independent judiciary; but as Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law 


School has remarked with regard to the South African treason 
trials, ‘ however fair and competent a court may be if the under- 
lying legal situation is deeply unsound the court may, simply 
because it must act according to the law, be compelled to unsound 
results* . In other words, the Rule of Law implies that the law 
itself must in its content, and not merely in its procedure, observe 
minimum standards of justice. 


But then the question arises: has the lawyer as such any special | 


capacity or right to lay down the standards which justice requires? 
Clearly the lawyer is not competent to determine in detail the 
political, economic, and social structure of society, but he is en- 
titled to make clear the framework of values within which his own 
technical skill and experience may serve society. These values are 
indeed implicit in the institutions and procedures which lawyers of 
widely differing political outlook would unhesitatingly accept as 
part of the Rule of Law. The elements of a fair criminal proce- 
dure, for example—an impartial tribunal, the presumption of the 
innocence of the accused, legal representation, adequate facilities 
for the presentation of the defence, moderate and humane punish- 
ment and the possibility of appeal in every serious case—all these 
presuppose a particular view of the individual’s status in society. 
They imply at the least: first, a belief in an inherent sense of 
justice in the individual, which will be most likely to find expres- 
sion when he is removed as far as possible from outside pressures 
and influences; secondly, recognition of the dignity and worth of 
the individual even in the most unfavourable circumstances ; and, 
thirdly, acceptance of, and the necessity to guard against, the 
inevitability of human error. 


* The Politics of Aristotle (trans. Barker) Bk. III, Ch. XVI, 12878 11 (page 148). * The Times, September 25, 1958 


: elements of certainty, fair methods and procedures and basic in- 


Tt was with his basis of values in ame that we att at New 5 
Delhi not merely of the Rule of Law but of the Rule of Law ina 


Free Society. And it was in an attempt to include the three 


dividual values, that we accepted the following working definition 
of the Rule of Law: ‘ The principles, institutions and procedures, 


not always identical, but broadly similar, which the experience and - 


traditions of lawyers in different countries of the world, often 
having themselves varying political structures and economic back- 
grounds, have shown to be important to protect the individual 
from snes government and to enable him to enjoy the aay, 
_of man’ 
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The Lawyer’s Role in Society 

It is possible to admit the importance of the Rule of Law, in 
the sense which I have given to it, and at the same time to doubt 
whether lawyers as an organized group have the will or the means 
to make the Rule of Law effective. A modified form of this 
criticism would agree that in certain countries, such as our own, 
where the general public on the whole respects the rights of the 
individual, the lawyer may perform a useful function in translating 
this respect into practical action; but. where popular support for 
the underlying values of the Rule of Law is lacking, the lawyer 
tends, according to this view, to become a mere technician whose 
skill is available for the exploitation of sectional interests. Thus, 
it may be said that in some of the newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa the successful lawyer, enjoying a standard of 
living greatly in excess of the general average, too readily becomes 
a defender of the status quo, employing all the devices of legal 
technique to oppose necessary economic and social reforms. 
Perhaps Mr. Nehru had this thought in mind when he spoke at 
the opening of the Congress in New Delhi of ‘ the danger of the 
law becoming static and of lawyers, who think more in terms of 
an unchanging approach to problems, not realising that life is 
ever changing ’. 
_ Lastly, it may be argued that, whatever the role lawyers may 
play within their own countries, their approach is too different to 
enable them to make a useful collective contribution to inter- 
national society as a whole; and in any event the relations between 


states are too much dependent on historic national rivalries to be 


greatly influenced by the views of a group of lawyers, however dis- 
tinguished, meeting, as at New Delhi, in their individual capacities 
and in no sense as the representatives of their governments. 

In answer to these powerful criticisms it must be conceded at 


the outset that the lawyer cannot do much to make the Rule of 


Law effective if he is not accorded some scope for the exercise of 
an independent power of judgment, Yet even in the most totali- 
tarian countries the feeling is never totally lacking that the lawyer, 
whether he acts as a judge or as the professional adviser of a 
private person, represents a point of view which stands above the 
transitory policies of the party or group in power. Wherever the 
lawyer has to judge between individuals and the organized forces 
of society, or to represent the individual against such forces, 
the very nature of his task at least makes him more aware than the 
average man of the reality of the clash of interests between the 
individual and society. Sometimes, as in the Poznan Trials in 
Poland in 1956, his defence of a client in court gives articulate ex- 
pression to, and stimulates demand for, a wider measure of free- 
dom in the community as a whole. 

In the newly independent territories of Asia aaa Africa, lawyers 
have up to now had much the same freedom and prestige en- 
joyed by their profession in the European countries from which 
their legal systems are for the most part ultimately derived. 
Indeed their importance has been enhanced wherever, as in India, 
they have acquired a new role as the interpreters of constitutions, 
embodying such principles as equality of opportunity or freedom 
of speech, which are to some extent in advance of the educational, 
social, and economic realities of their countries, It is, however, an 
open question whether lawyers as a Corporate group in such 
countries can in sociological terms provide an élite—whether they 
can express the ideals underlying their constitutions and educate 
the electorate in them. There is at all events a desire to consult 
the experience of lawyers in countries such as the United Kingdom 
Which has, it must be said, been too little interested, : since colonial 
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tion’, The agreement of lawyers at a meeting such as New Delhi 


_ national law with matters previously considered to lie within the 


own and other states diverge from this conception their 
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there is already a lively recognition of this need and an Indian 

Law Institute has been set up in New Delhi for research into the 

problems of public and administrative law; but it is fair to add 

that so far much of the practical assistance for this Project has: lie 

come from American rather than British sources. __ co 
It would be wrong to imply that the value of such activities as 

the recent Congress of Jurists in New Delhi lies only or even 


chiefly in the opportunities which they provide for a one-way 


traffic of legal ideas from one group of countries to another. We 
learn much about, the, shortcomings in theory and practice of our. 
own conception of the Rule of Law when we have to formulate 
and compare it with similar ideas underlying the legal systems of 
other countries. To give an example, which I shal develop in a 
later talk, some of the Scandinavian countries provide channels of 
redress for mal-administration which fill a notable gap in our own 
administrative procedure, ‘° 
The attempt to formulate a concept of the Rule of Law which 
may find acceptance among lawyers generally has also a wider 
international significance. It is complementary tothe movement to 
establish by inter-governmental agreement minimum standards of 
human rights and the international machinery by which they may 
be safeguarded. The close connexion between the Rule of Law — 
and human rights is recognized in the Preamble to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 which declares that ‘ it is 
essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human 
rights should be protected by the rule of law’. 
The movement for the better protection of human tights has, i in 
so far as it raises legal questions, been up to now mainly the 
concern of the international lawyer, either as an adviser of his 
government or writing in a more or less academic capacity on the — 
relations between states. It has made relatively little impact on 
the lawyer whose daily work is concerned with the legal institu- — 
tions of his own country; this is largely true even of those countries 
of Europe, such as our own, which are bound by the European 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms of 1950. Yet it is primarily on this sort of lawyer 
that the responsibility lies for giving effect, in terms of institutions 
and procedures, to the general principles enunciated in interna- — 
tional agreements with regard to human rights. The Congress at 
New Delhi, and the activities of which it forms a part, provide 


- 


‘an opportunity for what I may call national as opposed to inter- 


national lawyers to pool their common experience of the practical 
problems of enforcing human rights, and to embody their con- 
clusions in the general concept of the Rule of Law. i 


Fear of Surrendering National Sovereignty 

Moreover, lawyers meeting in a private capacity and not in any 
sense as Official representatives of their countries may achieve — 
agreement on the basis of their professional solidarity where their __ 
governments would be inhibited by the fear of surrendering — 
national sovereignty. In the realm of human rights this fear is 
chiefly seen in the baleful influence exercised by Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter of the United Nations, which is frequently cited to 


_ justify the exclusion from the field of international law of questions. 


relating to the administration of justice in particular countries, on as 
the ground that they concern only matters of ‘domestic jurisdic- 


can have no immediate and binding authority on states, but it: may 
in time create a climate of opinion in which governments may — ri 
more readily come to recognize the legitimate concern of inter- 


sphere of domestic jurisdiction’,  _— 

How far, in the light of ‘the eae at New Delhi, the 
lawyers of different countries are prepared to accept the idea of 
the Rule of Law, as I have described it, and to what e 
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The Making of Modern Science 


GERD BUCHDAHL on the Natural Philosophy 


N his Novum Organum of 1620, Francis Bacon wrote: 
‘Natural philosophy ought to be esteemed the great mother 
of the sciences. Even among those who have attended to it, 
it has scarcely ever possessed a disengaged and whole man, 

but that it has been made merely a passage and bridge to some- 
thing else. Let no man look for much progress in the sciences 
—especially in the practical part of them—unless natural philo- 
sophy be carried on and applied to particular sciences, and par- 
ticular sciences be carried back again to natural philosophy. For 
want of this, astronomy, optics, music, a number of mechanical 
arts, medicine altogether lack profoundness, and merely glide 
along the surface of things. 

Bacon was no practising scientist himself: but to his contem- 
poraries his words seemed to express admirably the essence of 
the new scientific spirit that began to emerge at the turn of the 
century; and his words underlined forcefully what they felt 
separated them from their predecessors. Science here has begun 
to think of itself as single-minded and autonomous, It expresses 
a growing curiosity in the workings of nature. Equally important, 
as emphasized in those words from Bacon: no such inquiry can 
get far without a complete review of fundamental principles— 
without recourse to what he calls ‘ Natural Philosophy ’. 

Bacon defined Natural Philosophy as ‘Inquiry of Causes and 
Production of Effects’. The first part of this definition is tradi- 
tional. It goes back to Aristotle’s Organon, and reminds us that 
while there is much in this new philosophy that is revolutionary, 
it is also the heir to a pregnant past. On the other hand, the part 
demanding from the scientific inquirer the ‘ production of effects ’, 

- is new; science *should henceforth be ‘applied’; man should not 
only contemplate but also fabricate. The artisan and the natural 
philosopher are to enter into an intimate relationship; the 
scientist is to be brought into the labora- 

_ tory. However even the first part of 
Bacon’s definition of natural philosophy 
as an- inquiry into causes is here under- 
stood in a novel way. There is a greater 
insistence that such an inquiry ought to 
be preceded by detailed factual surveys, 
involving where necessary the making of. 
many experiments—a ‘ Natural History ’, 
as Bacon calls it. 

All this emphasizes a feature of the 
rising science which frequently tends to 
be overshadowed by the more exciting 
aspects of the development of a com- 
pletely new world view. It is a feature 
well illustrated by contemporary books 
on botany, anatomy, physiology, micro-_ 
scopy, which join painstaking attention 
to details of structure with superbly pro- 
duced illustrations, These speak elo- 
quently of the seventeenth-century inter- 
est in nature, both animate and inani- 
mate. A deliberately isolated small-scale 
piece of research, such as Swammerdam’s 
experiments illustrating the nature of 
muscular contraction involving what phy- 
siologists call a ‘nerve muscle prepara- 
tion’ would have been unthinkable 100 
years earlier. So would Nehemiah Grew’s 
section of a vine branch cut transversely 
and vertically to show microscopic 
structure. 

This is a science which has become— 
in Bacon’s phrase—‘ disengaged and 
whole’, with its deliberate attention to 
natural detail, the result of that growing 


Section of a vine branch cut transversely and verti- 
cally to show microscopic structure: in Nehemiah 
Grew’s The Anatomy of Plants (1682) 

‘From ‘ History of Biology’, by F. S. Bodenheimer (Dawson) 


curiosity which, 
though often ex- 
uberant and 
somewhat pur- 
poseless, was to 
find such a dis- 
tinctive expres- 
sion in the early 
meetings of the 
newly formed 
Royal Society, 
and particularly 
in the work of 
its Secretary, 
Robert Hooke. 

The reference 
to lack of pur- 
pose should re- 
mind us that we 
must beware of 
modernizing the 
scene too much. 
This was, after 
all, only a beginning; if we remember that during most of the 
century, and often even later, no clear conceptions were held of 
such things as mass and heat, our modern chemical elements, the 
living cell, electrical and magnetic phenomena, we must not be 
surprised if this newly won empiricism frequently was found to 
be somewhat idling for want of an adequate theoretical frame- 
work. Indeed, we can say that it was precisely because these early 
workers frequently failed to appreciate 
the actual complexity of nature that they 
could proceed with such boldness to that 
mathematization and mechanization of 
the old qualitative universe bequeathed 
to them. 

When Bacon spoke of the importance 
of Natural Philosophy he meant that the 
special sciences would not make much 
progress until the very methods employed 
in the study of nature were subjected to 
a searching criticism. In fact, aware of a 
sense of crisis, the seventeenth century 
was involved in questions of method to 
an extent unparalleled till two centuries 
later. Bacon’s own suggestions here were 
still expressed in a curiously Aristotelian 
language; the object of science, he said, 
was the discovery of the essential nature, 
cause, or ‘ form’ of a phenomenon. 

True, his detailed recommendations 
for finding these forms have rarely been 
followed. by later generations, for his 
rules often curiously misconceived the 
very manner of the scientific work of his 
contemporaries. More significant is the 
fact that Bacon understood these ‘forms’, 
not in the old Aristotelian sense, but 
thought of them as ‘the laws which 
govern and constitute any simple nature ’. 
This conception constitutes a radical de- 
parture from the older logical framework 
whose elements had been an ordered 
cosmos of individual substances each of 
which possessed a set of essential attri- 
butes. As Robert Boyle will later put it:, 


René Descartes (1596-1650), by Frans Hals: a 
portrait in the Louvre 


- Nature, from being the ‘ essence Or quiddity ° of ance 
comes ‘ the laws of motion’ according to which ‘ they act 
occasions *, What was becoming paramount was the importance of 


insignifieant, as was their organization in accordance with final 
causes; the old cosmos was becoming the modern universe, We 


need to discover, Bacon also tells us, the continuous processes _ 


beneath the qualitative appearances; above all, the ‘latent con- 
figuration ’; by this he understood that invisible structure of bodies 
on which so many of their properties depend. And the analysis 
requisite for the discovery of this structure, he adds, ‘must be 
effected, not by fire indeed, but by reasoning and true ncection, 
with experiments to aid’. 

In this phrase we meet one of those contradictions inherent 
in the seventeenth-century scientific attitude. For one thing, 
despite his opposition to the use of ‘anticipations’ in science, 
Bacon of course has no experimental procedures for determining 
the structure of matter (which he usually conceives on atomistic 
lines). Most of these ideas at the time are not the result of 
discovery, nor do they form part of any workable hypothesis. 
Rather, they are a set of general presuppositions or guiding 
maxims which everywhere tend to inform the tasks of these in- 
vestigators, as when they lend plausibility to Boyle’s attempts to 
reject the ancient ideas on the fourfold elementary division of 
matter. Moreover, Bacon’s reference to ‘reasoning’ rather than 
‘ fire’ reminds us that this empiricism is understood to be tem- 
pered by theory. If we realize this we shall be less surprised when 
we find Galileo praising Copernicus for allowing ‘reason to 
commit such a rape on his senses’ as to postulate the sun to be 
stationary at the centre of the planetary system. 


Emerging Methodological Programme 

Observation and experiment, undi the guidance of theory, 
for the sake of testing and elucidation of further relationships: 
this was the methodological programme as it began gradually to 
emerge. Occasionally you get a completely clear statement of this 
method, as when Galileo, in his last work on dynamics, proposes 
to begin with a certain postulate, ‘the absolute truth of which 
will be established when we find that the inferences from it 
correspond perfectly with experiment’. On the whole, however, 
the detailed application of this programme to more complex 
scientific fields proved no easy matter, involving much trial and 
error, stressing sometimes one side, sometimes another. 

Thus Bacon, although he confidently spoke of the invisible 
structure of matter, none the less, in a phrase which has become 
classic, affirmed that ‘the understanding must not be allowed to 
jump and fly from particulars to remote axioms and of almost 
the highest generality ’, but rather proceed by orderly steps from 
the less to the more general. Although this emphasized the obvious 
need for filling the glaring gaps in the body of evidence supporting 
these ‘axioms’, it was rather thin advice, particularly since 
it underrated the power of deductive development of 


hypotheses. Bacon objected to these because, he said, they were 


“not themselves asserted as true’ but only ‘introduced so as to 

“save and adjust the phenomena ’, This is a complaint widespread 
during the century; it echoes in the minute book of. the Royal 
Society which 


will not own any hypothesis, system or doctrine or principles of 


Natural Philosophy, till by mature debate and clear arguments, ~ 


chiefly such as are deduced from legitimate experiments, the truth 
of such positions be demonstrated invincible; 


repeated. once more in Newton’s celebrated dictum ‘I bas no 
hypotheses ’*. 

Against what was this opposition directed? Certainly no one 
would countenance the employment of hypotheses that lead to 
falsifiable consequences; and one may also sympathize with 
Newton’s suspicion of relatively arbitrary fictions. Again, when 


Newton insisted that experimental conclusions can only be" 


weakened or upset by contrary phenomena but never by ‘any 
contrary hypothesis’, we may once more agree, provided such 


hypotheses have no bearing on the conclusions and provided these 


conclusions are independently well-founded; a large proviso, tem- 


general presuppositions 


law. The qualitative attributes of individual bodies were becoming — 


down toa maralcdge of the action ‘ Tight 


haps a mo aa e 
thetical dicta is ae ca ‘inptiog: ‘that price a keeie 


‘likely stories’, mere ‘mathematical hypotheses’ (in the fashionable — 
jargon of the scholastics), but that they enshrined actual physical — 


truth. In this they proclaimed the autonomy of the new science ~ = 3 


and its emancipation from extraneous influences of whatever kind, 
And if their courage was made possible by a lack of appreciation — 
of the complexities of the physical scene, and aided and abetted — 


by a somewhat rough and ready epistemology involving the poe 


lation of what John Locke called experience’ as the ultimate — 
court of appeal; yet in their ‘general contention ‘they were ae 
justified. 


scion is Beat of Truth. . aNegheee 


-It is difficult therefore to accept recent scneneoad such | as 


Arthur Koestler’s, that because some of these theories (e.g. parts — 
of Galileo’s dynamics) did in fact later turn out to be faulty, it 
was in principle impermissible to insist at the time on their 


actual (as against merely hypothetical) truth, The point is surely — 


that these scientists meant to supply an independent standard of © 
truth: and for this the question of whether a certain theory was 
in fact true is irrelevant. 

The somewhat anti-theoretical bias of the English School was, 
however, more than balanced by Bacon’s near-contemporary, — 


Descartes. Descartes, whose thought had its roots in reflection on 


the methods of the natural sciences, was also a considerable mathe- 


matician, deeply influenced by the method of the geometers in whose 


‘long chains of reasonings ’ he saw the model for all human know- 
ledge. This soon led him to the revolutionary view that nature itself 
must be considered only under those aspects that can be treated — 
by this method. To quote an instance from an early work of his 
on scientific method, differences of colour should be represented — 
as differences of shape; there was no need to“ postulate any new 
entity’; one could actually ‘abstract from every ‘other feature ’. 


From this it was a small step to devise a programme for physical © 


explanation in which one used no more for the ultimate furniture 
of the universe than figure, size and motion. Here, too, the ultimate 


physical and astronomical systems were not meant to be m rely moe 


‘aim had become the discovery of the ‘laws of motion’; moreover, 


laws that governed a universe whose components were no longer 
the perceived qualities of our everyday world, but which had 
become a realm of purely geometrical structure, hidden beneath 
the phenomena, as expressed in Descartes’s metaphysical dictum: 
matter equals extension. 


Descartes’s deductive approach was far more sympathetic to- 


wards the conception of hypothesis; indeed, his remarks are some- 


times far in advance of other contemporary writers. His optical 


researches, for instance, he considers to be an illustration of what 
has since come to be known as the ‘ hypothetico-deductive _ 
method ’. In his celebrated Discourse on Method, which formed 
a sort of preface to a volume on optical and mathematical © 
researches, he tells us that here he has employed hypotheses, and 
that such hypotheses are to be considered ‘ demonstrated by their 
effects’. And in a penetrating passage which shows deep insight 
into the nature of scientific explanation he adds that - 

_ since experience renders the majority of these effects quite ariaa 

the causes from which I deduce them serve not so much to prove 


but to explain them; indeed, the causes are on the contrary pases 
by the effects. 


‘ 


Roalyiaal Approach 

This was a far cry from Bacon’ 'S smug complaint that nepothem 
were only introduced to ‘save the phenomena’. But there was 
another aspect which Descartes’s optics was meant to illustrate. It — 
was the idea of an analytical approach in science. Consider, for 
example, his problem, to find the shape of a lens that will collect 
parallel rays at a point. Neither direct experiment and observation — 


are in place here, he says, nor the application of mathematical 
formulae by trial and error. What is needed is an analysis of the 
problem into its simplest parts, _ leading from a 
pered further in our eyes by the existence of this large body of — 
concerning the mathematical and 


relationships between various rays in different m 


por 
trol of the physical situatio 
a receeded after a plan, in accordance wi 
_ hature to answer its questions ’, as later Kant was to characterize 
this most significant aspect of the modern science. And it was 


t was a edad that 


a this method of ‘ analysis and synthesis’ that Newton singled out’ 


Ss for special mention at the end of his Opticks, as being the method 
=. _ by which investigation must proceed in natural philosophy. 
om There was, however, another and more rationalist side to 
pe: - Descartes’s ‘doctrines which was to be of. equal influence in an 
entirely different direction. For is there not a difficulty about our 
knowledge of these ‘ simplest and most evident elements ’ at which 
__ analysis arrives? At times Descartes is most sanguine about this 


question; he then tells us that if we cannot straightway determine, 


‘understand it, at least, by analogy’ with other natural powers. 
This i isa muffled anticipation of the method of models which was 


a 
a: 
+ 


to become increasingly important as time went on. However, that 


o is not what Descartes generally wants, Rather, generalizing ‘from 


 * ‘that when the situation was reduced to its simplest elements, their 
7 

__ be'necessarily true. His hope was always ‘that he might be able to 
i deduce his hypotheses from other ‘ primary truths ’, instead of 

_ proving them only by their effects, as we have just found him saying. 
=. ‘It was in dynamics itself that he thought he had managed to 
3 - produce a case of deduction of a physical law from self-evident 

PrEAiises. This law i is ‘ Newton’s First Law of Motion ’, so-called, 


which it ‘ constrained — 


* say, the nature of the action of light, we may none the less try to. 


___ the example of the method of * mathematical analysis ’, he believed 


correct relationships could be perceived clearly and distinctly to. 


a aouge A New Era in Electronics 


gh it w t stated ie D 
Descartes deduced this law from t 


is a state of a body, like any other property this can ‘be. altered ey 7 
only if subjected to the influence of an external agency, viz., — 


forces; otherwise, the body will continue in a state of uniform 
motion. This. idea of a necessary starting-point is one that will 
haunt dynamics down the. centuries, as in the works of D’Alembert 


and Lagrange and many others, The generalization of this idea 


in Descartes’s metaphysical thought, and its influence on subsequent 


: general philosophy, is too well known to need mention. But of 
course, his attempt—like any attempts of this sort—was doomed _ 
to failure; it was obvious that Descartes had smuggled empirical 


premises into his deductions, apart from tacitly presupposing the 


universal validity of the axiom of causality. None the less, his 


general approach here contains a grain of truth, teaching a lesson 
that has-only been understood more recently: the fundamental 
principles of a basic science are more than mere hypotheses simply 


accounting adequately for the facts; rather they are intimately 


connected with the very concepts of that science, supplying these 
with their very meaning. 
This, then, is the multi-faceted picture which a study of 


seventeenth-century methodological thought presents; and the 


different strains could only gradually become harmoniously co- 
ordinated. What is perhaps common to them is the desire for firm 
foundations; opposition to the older scholasticism; the search for 
the certainty that is supposedly guaranteed either by sensory 
observation or by the light of reason. In a situation where old con- 
ventions and viewpoints were being ground away, these men pinned 
their hopes to new foundations which—in Galileo’s words—would 
yield ‘ necessary and eternal scientific conclusions ’. 


This is the first of a series of talks being given in the ee 


Programme 


a a ‘By GEORGE MILLINGTON 


HERE has just been held in London a convention 
‘attended by nearly 2,000 scientists from twenty-seven 
countries and supported by a highly scientific exhibition. 
Both convention and exhibition were largely concerned 
oon the transistor, a device that, in its present form, did not exist 
eleven years ago. 
But the events leading to the discovery of the transistor really 
-began over fifty years ago with the invention of the crystal and 


cat’s whisker, which were extensively used in the early crystal - 


sets. This consisted of a wire that made a point contact with 
a small piece of carborundum, or of certain natural minerals 
such as galena and zincite. These contained crystals of semi- 
conducting material, and when the cat’s whisker was adjusted on 
to a favourable spot on the crystal, 
the combination would rectify an. 
_. incoming radio signal and enable 
a superimposed sound wave to be 
detected. 
‘ Why this device worked was 
“3 not understood, but when radar 
was "developed the. rectifying 
fe _ properties of crystals assumed a 
new importance and stimulated 
research on the surface properties 
of semi-conductors. In the course 
of this work the transfer resistor, 
_ or transistor as it quickly came to 
A be called, was discovered at the 
4 Bell. telephone laboratories in 
7 “America in 1948. 
___ A typical transistor in use today 
an outer case which is usually 
inc rical,, about as thick as a 


pencil and half an inch long, although they can be made very 
much smaller. Inside this protective case is a wafer of germanium 
with, on each face, pellets of indium that have been alloyed into 
the wafer by heating in an oven. The wafer must be cut from a 
single crystal of germanium that has been purified so that it 
contains less than two parts of impurity in 100,000,000, and has 
had antimony added to the extent of one part in 1,000,000. In 
addition, the two alloyed areas on the opposite sides of the wafer 
must approach within a few thousandths of a millimetre of each 
other inside the wafer but they must not meet, This may give 
some idea of the problems that have had to be solved during 
manufacture, and not the least impressive part of the story is the 
technical achievement that has led to the mass production of 
transistors well within ten years 
of their being invented. 

Although transistors are of en- 
tirely different construction from 
valves and operate on different 
principles, they too can oscillate, 
amplify, and rectify. They are 


jobs where they have distinct ad- 
vantages. For instance, as it does 
not contain a hot filament a 
transistor requires little power, 
and circuits can ‘be placed close 
together without any risk of over- 
heating. Transistors are very 
small and light; they can operate 
at 10 volts and under, compared 
with 100 volts or more needed by 
a valve doing the same job. They 
are robust and should have an ex~ 


already replacing valves for some . 
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‘tremely long—possibly indefinitely 1c 


surfaces of the crystals have been stabilized. From the designer 
point of view the power that the transistors can most conveniently | 


handle are in the same range as that normally. met with in- 


electronic equipment. ; 


‘Transistors have, however, marked disadvantages. Difficulty of — 
manufacture has so far made them more expensive than the — 


valves they would replace. Transistors using germanium will not 
operate in temperatures over 60-70 degrees centigrade. By using 
silicon instead of germanium this limit can be raised to 120 
degrees centigrade, but a silicon transistor is even more difficult 
to make than a transistor of germanium. The most severe lumita- 
tions of the transistor, however, are its inability to handle large 
powers, and to operate at the highest frequencies. These limita- 
tions are steadily being pushed back but, even so, for applications 
requiring these characteristics valves are still supreme and are 
likely to remain so for some time. = 


“The characteristics I have described, especially small size and . 


low power requirements, 
make transistors particularly 
suitable for portable equip- 
ment. Hearing aids, for in- 
stance, now use transistors 
almost exclusively, and an 
aid containing four tran- 
sistors can run for 100 hours 
on a battery so small that the _ 
whole instrument can be — 
built into the sides of a pair 
of spectacles. Another exam- 
ple of small size is a radio 
that is not much larger than 
a tin of fifty cigarettes. 
-. Because transistors, unlike 
valves, do not contain a fila- 
ment there are no compar- 
able problems of getting rid 
of the heat when they are 
used in large numbers in a 
_single equipment, and _ this 
makes them especially suit- 
able in electronic computers. 
By combining transistors with 
printed circuit wiring-boards very compact computers can be 
made, enabling the design requirements for higher working speeds 


7 


~ to be met, 


In germanium transistors the temperature of the junction, as 
the diffusion area is called, is limited to 85 degrees centigrade; 
so the amount of power the transistors can handle depends upon 
the efficiency with which any heat generated can be conducted 
away. This need has led the transistor engineer into the field of 
thermal-engineering, and by mounting the transistor on a rela- 


tively large piece of metal, which in turn is fixed to what is | 
called a heat sink—something into which unwanted heat can be. 


shot—the powers that transistors can handle without exceeding 
the permitted junction temperature have been greatly increased. 
In the case of silicon the maximum temperature is 150 degrees 
centigrade, so it is in the use of this material that the future of 
the power transistor is more likely to lie, Silicon transistors are 


now in production, but, as I have said, they present even greater 


technical problems than do germanium types: these problems are, 
however, slowly being overcome. i 2 
Besides the application of transistors to consumer goods, they 
are being ‘used increasingly to improve communications, radio, 
and radar. The compactness of transistorized equipment and their 
small power requirements make them suitable for use in telephone. 
exchanges. In a cable they enable repeater stations to be placed 
at more frequent intervals (with a corresponding saving in 
cable cost), A terminal unit at a telephone exchange might use 
100 transistors, but the equivalent equipment using valves would 
be impracticable because it would require some 200 times more 
_ power. _This power advantage applies wherever large numbers 
of transistors would be required, as for instance in complicated 
computers and data-handling systems, 
Bearing in mind the developments being made in the trunk 


A portable radio set using standard valves and (right) a pocket transistor set but 
‘ measuring 63 by 3% inches k 


a 
conversations that can be carried by a single cable. But we still 

need to know much more about the reliability of transistors over 
long periods. We may also expect transistors to make a big impact 
in other ways where their special qualities can be fully exploited, __ 


as in aircraft, missiles, and satellites where space, weight, and 


power are at a premium and where special robustness and relia~ 


bility are called for. ee nate ip 


I have only discussed the application of germanium and ; . 
silicon to transistors. There are other materials, such as silicon 

: es , carbide, gallium arsenide, — 

and aluminium antimonide, 

that look promising for 
transistors capable of work-_ 
ing at high temperatures, — 

But we have still a great deal 

to learn about such things as 

preparing these materials to 

the required degree of purity, 
-and growing them in single 

crystals. When these and 

many other technical prob- 
lems have been solved’ we 
may have a new range of 
transistors with new proper-— 
ties and new potentialities. 
Transistors are only one 
part of the application of the 
materials called semi-con- 
ductors. Being sensitive to 
light they can be used as 
devices similar to a photocell 
made much smaller. — 
They can be used as detectors 
of radio signals, or as recti- 
fiers capable of handling powers up to some hundreds of kilowatts. - 

. More recently, semi-conductors have been used in a different - 
way—in a new amplifying device called a parametric amplifier. 
This is a development of particular interest in radio-astronomy 
because it can be made to have an extremely low signal-to-noise 
ratio at high frequencies. Through a further development in semi- 
conductors another long desired result has been achieved. This is 
a switching device that will operate in a thousand millionth of a 
second. Still in the future is the possibility of incorporating within 
a transistor a junction of two dissimilar metals. Such a junction a 
could cool the transistor as a result of the current passing through 
it, thus enabling a three- or four-fold extension in power handling 
capacity. Ede wide, 

The most startling recent development is the technology of 
what is called micro-miniaturization. This, if it lives up to its 
early promise, will enable us to reduce the size of the equipment 
to a degree previously undreamed of. Part of the new technique _ 
envisaged is to have the wiring and components actually formed 
on the transistor itself, so that instead of the transistor being __ 
incorporated in the circuit, the circuit would in fact be incorpor- 
ated in the transistor. If this can be done, then the complete 


circuit of a sound receiver could be built into a one-inch cube. 


This helps to explain why the convention organized by the Institu- 
tion of Electrical-Engineers has attracted such widespread interest, 


: By courtesy of Pye, Limited 


and why the experts are predicting that semi-conductors generally 
and the transistor in particular are leading to a new era in 


electronics.—N etwork Three 
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Civil War Battlefields 1642-1646; an illustrated pamphlet written by 
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A Well-loved Actor 


Memories of her uncle, Sir Johnston 


by BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON 


IR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON was fifty-two 

when Irving died, and then the theatrical profession 

regarded him as their head. The public put Tree first 

because he had a magnificent theatre and expensive pro- 
ductions, but the stage world held Forbes-Robertson to be their 
finest actor. 

If I could sum up in one word the impression Johnston made 
upon me in my youth, the word would be ‘ beauty’: beauty of 
face, form and hands, beauty of voice, and a pure classic beauty 
of interpretation. His voice was unique, as far beyond all others 
in speech as Caruso’s was in song. He had a Roman type of 
face, not unlike the bust of Julius Caesar in the British Museum, 
and beautifully set grey eyes, dark curly hair, and a mobile 
mouth: every attribute for the actor that you would want in a 
face. He had wonderful hands, very expressive and supple. His 
stance was most graceful, though he was not tall; he was only 
five-nine-and-a-half. With all these endowments, a faultless ear 
for blank verse, and great fire and passion, he should have been 
established in London in some precursor of the Old Vic. 

But, alas, Johnston was no business man. He had no capital 
behind him and, unlike Tree, was not clever at finding backers, 
so that he never had a permanent London theatre. He came 
into London only when he could find a theatre and had to 
fill in with towns in the United States, where he was a tremendous 
success, and in the provinces. That was a drawback because 
writers of the calibre of Pinero naturally sent their scripts direct 
to the person who had a permanent theatre in London. And he 
had another disadvantage: unlike Irving, Tree, Alexander and 
the rest, he was not a man of the theatre. He did not like applause, 
publicity, or notoriety. He did not like excitement or the bright 
lights. So you have the paradox that the finest actor of his day 
did not want to be one, and loved the 
theatre and even acting itself less and 
less as time passed. 

And yet no other actor of my long 
life was loved as was Forbes-Robert- 
son. Women fell in love with Lewis 
Waller; the public admired Alexander 
and Wyndham, and were very fond of 
Tree. But they loved Johnston, as 
those—and only those—who are both 
beautiful and good must always be 
loved. : 

This paradox of the actor who did 
not like the theatre is explained by 
Johnston’s early life and environment. 
He was the eldest son of an art critic 
and was brought up to be a painter. 
In fact he was never so happy as in 
his studio, palette and brushes in hand. 
He was quite a good portrait-painter 
in the Watts tradition, though he 
would never have been outstanding as 
an artist. You can see his portrait of 
Ellen Terry in the National Portrait 
Gallery, his Mary Anderson in the 
Stratford Museum, his Samuel Phelps 
as Wolsey in the Garrick Club, and 
his church scene from Irving’s Much 
Ado in the Players’ Club in New 
York. As a lad he painted all day, and 
amused himself in the evenings by 
acting Shakespeare with his brothers 
and sister-in his mother’s drawing- 
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With Gertrude Elliott (whom he married) in Caesar and 
Cleopatra which Shaw wrote especially for him 
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Johnston Forbes-Robertson as Hamlet at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
in 1897 


room. There, in their teens, they did Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
Othello, before audiences of artists and writers. Swinburne came 
to see the Hamlet; he watched the performance lying at the feet 
of his hostess, and embarrassed Johnston by muttering the 
soliloquies sotto voce. 

All this was fun, but after Johnston’s three years at the Royal 
Academy things became serious. His father’s sight began to fail 
so that he could no longer earn as an art critic. Johnston was 
the eldest of eight children, all at home, and there was no money. 
W. G. Wills the playwright had just written a play on Mary 
Queen of Scots, He came to the house and complained to my 
grandfather that he did not like his 
juvenile lead and my grandfather said: 
‘Johnston there could play it, you 
know ’. Wills turned round and said: 
‘Will you, Johnston? I’ll give you £8 
a week ’"—and Johnston did. 

That was where he started, at the 
age of twenty-one, and he could never 
afford to leave the stage because he 
had the whole of his family on his 
hands, all the younger ones and his 
parents; and so he continued to act 
for over forty years, the last twenty- 
one years as actor-manager. In the end 
he had to go into management because 
otherwise he could not have played 
the parts he wanted to play. But it 
was always an anxiety to him. I would 
say he had the temperament of an 
actor but not the temperament of a 
manager. His dramatic side he had 
inherited from his father, who was a 
pure Highlander. If, when he was 
talking, he told you a little story, it 
was. always dramatic. And he was 
capable of flights of tremendous 
enthusiasm. When he saw, for in- 
stance, a marvellous chapel decorated 
with mosaics in Palermo, he and his 
brother Norman, who was with him, 
both wept, it affected them so, He had 
the truly enthusiastic attitude to life 
of the artist who loves colour and form 
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and speech, and he was devoted to blank verse. He was a quiet 
person with bursts of intense enthusiasm which were invaluable 
in his work as an actor. ; 

On the stage he was unexampled in pathos and heartbreak. 
Hamlet and Othello are the two plays in which I remember him 
best; then, in modern work, The Light that Failed,from Kipling’s 
novel, an extraordinary tour de force in which he goes blind on 
the stage; and Caesar and Cleopatra. Shaw wrote Caesar and 
Cleopatra for him because of his appearance and because of his 
genius as an actor: there was nobody else at that time who could 
have both played and looked the part. 

My most vivid memory is probably of his Hamlet. It was 
on my sixteenth birthday, and it was the first night of Hamlet 
at the Lyceum. I was sitting next to Irene Vanbrugh, and I have 
never seen such enthusiasm in a theatre before or since. At the 
end, the audience went on and on, even the critics standing on 
the seats of the stalls, waving their opera hats in the air and 
yelling for about half an 
hour. Irving summed up 
this performance when 
he said that Johnston 
was ‘the Hamlet of all 
time ’. 

He ‘had no tricks; his 
acting was classical. The 
Hamlet ‘was harmonious 
and real; sincerity was 
the basic thing about it. 
He did not go in for 
being melancholy all the 
time; he introduced the 
lighter side of the young 
man of the world: who 
was keen on the players. 
Then the casket scene 
with Ophelia was beauti- 
ful and heartbreaking; 
he could not face the 
situation which he found 
—everything had to go, 
including Ophelia, At 
the end of it, ‘his final 
“business” was more 
beautiful than anything I 
have seen; he died sitting on the throne. The dead King’s crown 
had rolled off his head; Horatio picked it up and put it into the 
dead hands of Hamlet. Fortinbras came on, Fortinbras’s soldiers 
laid their spears and shields on the ground, making a bier, and 
placed Hamlet on it. Horatio covered him with a purple cloak, 
and then the soldiers raised him on to their shoulders on the spears 
and shields and slowly carried him out while a dead march was 
being played and the guns were going off (Fortinbras says: ‘ The 
guns ’); and as he went upstage and up two or three steps at the 
back, the curtain slowly came down. 

Four years later, in 1901, my father Ian told me I was to tour 
with Johnston that autumn as lead in a repertory of four plays: 
Hamlet, Othello, For the Crown, and The Sacrament of Judas. 
Four first nights in one week—it happened to be the week of my 
twentieth birthday. I had had only one year’s experience on the 
stage and was naturally thrilled, but very alarmed, To me John- 
ston was a godlike person whom I loved, but with awe. It all came 
about because Johnston’s wife was expecting her first child, and 
so they put me in, thinking she might be able to come back; but 
she did not, and so I did the whole tour with him. He was not 
a good coach, but such a wonderful actor that he lifted you on 
to a higher plane than you thought you were capable of: his 
timing and his method were so perfect that you could not help 
being rather good. 

_He was not long married when I went on tour with him. He 
did not meet his wife until he was forty-seven, and until that time 
he had the whole of his adult life without being married, and 
naturally had several romances, At first he was very much in loye 
with Ellen Terry, as indeed the other boys were; everybody was. 
Then he was engaged to the beautiful Mary Anderson, when he 
was on tour with her in America; but when she came home she 
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met Mr. de Navarro, who was a Roman Catholic like herself, and 
a man of considerable means, and she broke the engagement. My 
uncle felt it keenly at the time. There was no more romance until 
he met Mrs. Patrick Campbell, with whom he fell in love and who 
was his leading woman for four years and led him a terrible dance. 

Mrs, Pat was not what we call a good trouper; she was not 
honest with her audiences. If she felt disinclined to act she would 
turn her back to the audience and pull faces at the other members 
of. the company. She was extremely difficult, and my father, 
as stage manager, had to stand between her and Forbes-Robertson 
asfar as he could, as Shakespeare says, ‘ like a moat defensive to 
a house’, He used to come home. from the theatre shaking with 
rage at the goings-on of Mrs. Campbell. She stayed with my uncle 
much longer than with anyone else. 

At the end of these four years my uncle was ill and went 
abroad, he parted from Mrs. Campbell, and while he was abroad 
my father, who was in charge of his next productions, telegraphed 
a list of several names of 
possible leading women, 
one of them being Ger- 


trude Elliott, and my 
uncle telegraphed back: 
‘Engage Elliott’, He 


had met her once at a 
supper party and_ that 
was all; he had never 
seen her play. That was 
in the autumn of 1900, 
and they started rehears- 
ing in August; they be- 
came engaged to be 
married at the end of 
September and they were 
married -in December. 
It was a very happy 
marriage and they had 
four beautiful daughters 
but, alas, no son. 

During the twenty-one 
years of Johnston’s man- 
agement he produced five 
of Shakespeare’s plays: 
Romeo and Fuliet, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, Othello, 
and The Merchant of Venice. He should have done more, but 
the cost of the elaborate productions of those times scared him 
off. He did the powerful romantic drama from the French of 
Francois Coppée, For the Crown—a great success then, though 
now it would probably seem fustian. He was also the first to do 
Maeterlinck in English, producing Pelléas and Mélisande with 
Mrs. Pat as Mélisande, himself as the husband, and the young 
Martin Harvey as Pelléas. But his three outstanding productions 
outside Shakespeare were The Light that Failed, from Kipling’s 
novel; The Passing of the Third Floor Back, by Jerome K. 
Jerome; and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back was a very simple, even 
naive, morality play, which Jerome was unsuccessfully hawking 
about London, The author brought it to Johnston’s house in 
Bedford Square to read to the assembled family. At the end 
Johnston said: ‘It can’t succeed, but there is only one set, the 
cast need not be expensive, and I think I shall risk it, because the 
idea is so lovely I feel it ought to be done’. ‘ You are wrong’, 
said Ian, ‘it will make your fortune! ’ And it did. The critics 
all condemned it, for its simplicity was child-like. But the 
churches flocked to it and the public adored it. 

The Light that Failed gave Johnston a tremendous part, but 
the scene in which the hero goes blind was so poignant as to be 
almost unbearable. I remember several other such moments in his 
acting, when women in the audience actually fainted and had to 
be carried out. One was in Pinero’s My Lady Bountiful when the 
hero is playing with his baby while his wife—unknown to him— 
is dying. He suddenly notices how quiet the room is and how 
loudly the clock ticks. He turns, sees. her at the moment of death, 
and gives a great cry: ‘Meg! Don’t leave me. Don’t leave me! ” 
It was too much for the audience; everyone burst into sobs. _ 


‘in 1913; aie a ‘repertory of his Principal pares, and ite 3 
performance of all was Hamlet. At the end the public would 


; : Sep utith: a stool. The first time Johnston spoke the whole of the man, he had to-come down into the auditorium in. his Hamlet © 
oe} famous speech to the Sphinx, Shaw called out: ‘Splendid, my clothes and shake hands with everybody, He had to go all round ~ 
a boy! Magnificent! Do it like that on the first night and you'll the stalls and the dress circle, shaking hands with people, everyone 
never have to play Hamlet again as long as you live!’ saying goodbye, a great many people weeping. I think perhaps he 


He retired in 1913, at the end of the London season, and never realized then, and only then, how much he was loved, as people 
played in England again. He then played three winter seasons in will always love—let me repeat—those who are both beautiful 
etnicrice, to sy. povdbye over there, but he finished in England and good.—From a talk in the Home Service 5 
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= Po ‘The Rain-maker 
By DARRELL BATES 


HE messenger with his khaki tunic and his infinitely toes and picked their noses. The gaunt, poker-faced grandmothers 
creased copper-coloured skin hinted with a half-smile scowled and muttered among themselves. 


‘that this was something ye something that might ‘When the first rains came we planted. Since then there has 

perplex the Bwana. ~ been no rain. The sky is cloudless, the wind is from the north. 
* There are some women to see you, sir’ eit co Soon the young maize plants will wither and die, and then what — 
* About what? Ai elses be elt : ; ‘shall we, and our menfolk and the children, eat? ’ 


- 


* About rain ’” 
ies was three o ‘clock in the afternoon. rhe sun shone’ with ; a. the complications of government famine relief before. I waited. 


_ dry, consuming harshness in a hard, metallic sky. Swirls of dust The spokeswoman sat down. Her part had been played. From 
made the thin brittle leaves of the maize stir with a ‘sound like the the back of the crowd another woman rose. This time it was one~ 
arid rubbings of grasshoppers. : a of the gaunt poker-faced grandmothers. ‘Now we want Alani 

Well, bring themin’,I said, _ ‘the rain-maker to help us. A few days ago some of us made the 
Another half-smile. “There are many * ; journey to see him. We took the customary gifts. We asked his 
‘How many?” ; pardon. He abused us. We asked for his help. He refused us ’, 
“About fifty. Some of the women’, * added eas There was a pause. At last it came: ‘Only you can help us. 
“are very large’. Help us, Bwana’. 
We both looked round my’ small office, “All right’, I said. | Just before dawn I set off for the hills. With me went two 
‘Tell them to wait for me under the mango tree” goats, a thirsty-looking porter with a huge calabash full of local 
It was some time before the spokeswoman revealed ese beer, and in my pocket fifty shillings in crumpled notes. 
At last, after a protracted show of diffidence and unwillingness, In five hours walking we did not meet another person. The 


- she uncoiled herself from her base. She adjusted the folds of the track wound up zig-zag through the forest, and then, out in the 
red and blue patterned cloth which was wound round her body waves and rollers of the open grasslands, it followed the eco- 


and spat economically i in the dust. nomical, easy lines of elephant migrations, In the early morning 
‘ Bwana ’, she started, ‘we are the women of this valley. We a leopard coughed warily in the undergrowth: in the open hills a 
are re working women who till the fields and plant the crops’. herd of buffalo scented us almost before we sighted them browsing 
Eh. ....: an undercurrent of chorus gave approval to this across a valley, turned like ordered troops and streamed out of 
opening gambit. sight. 
‘Every year, generation after generation, as the time for the Alani lived in a clearing set in a clump of bush which clung to 


the triangle above a small valley. From 
a long way off we had seen the blue 
shifting smoke of his fire.and heard his 
dogs barking. When we came into the 
clearing his sons and their sons were 
grouped round the fire, waiting. Although 
I had not known myself twelve hours 
before that I would come to this place 
# they were there expecting me. I had my 

tent put up on a ledge a little further 
down the valley. I sent the gifts, the beer 
and the goats wordlessly with a mes- 
senger. There must be no unseemly 
hurry, and it wasn’t until I had washed 
and eaten and smoked a pipe that I made 
my way alone to the huts above. 

Alani was a very old man, but he 
slowly stood up uncreaking and erect 


rain approaches we have taken gifts to 4 
Alani the rain-maker—and to his father, ; 
and his father’s father before him’. 

‘Ah .. .’: a sorrowful repentant - 
chorus encouraged her, - 

‘This year we did not do so’ 

By a single step towards me she iso- 
lated herself from the group of women. 
She was tall and angular with a smooth 

harsh face and a quiet controlled voice. 

She had lost her looks but her body was 

‘ straight and supple. ; 
. _ ‘This year we did not “do so’ . She 
repeated it, and the crowd of women 
became watchful and silent. ‘Some 
women said it was a foolish and pagan 
thing to do. Some women said the gifts 45% 
_ of money and of beer and of goats were - 
a waste. Some women said Alani was a ~ 
fraud’. There was infinite scorn in her 
__-yoice. Each withering arrow of com-. 
ment was clearly aimed at groups of © 
women within the group. Each seemed — 
_ to find its mark. The fat, shiny black 
oe faces of the brewers of beer looked away. - 
_ The young girls, in their European frocks 
and | gilt Mission crosses, examined their 


to sit and for a while we faced one 
another each waiting for the other to 
speak. He wore a rough cap of impala 
skin on his head, and over his shoulders, 


a thin threadbare blanket. A clean white 
cloth was wound round his waist and his 
feet were bare. Only the toes scuffling 


So 
xX ‘aes 


P ty o nearsec ; 
aw ‘used to sit by the footlights with his long legs curled. go away, and at last, after a long time, because he was a modest _ 


I knew what they would eat but I said nothing. I had dealt with 


when I inquired for him. I motioned him . 


furrowed and shiny with age, he wore 


a i 


* 2k coe 


In the end I said: 
valley there is no rain. The crops that were planted in hope with 
the first small rain are dying. The women are ashamed to come 
to you because they did not follow the custom of their mothers 
and their grandmothers and seek your help in the beginning ’. 


The old man spat on the ground and cleared his throat. His | 
voice was frail and brittle and he was angry. : Bate should I help 


them, Bwana? Why? They have rejected n me’ 
“They are sorry now ’, I said. . 

In one of the huts behind us a child was s cryitig. ‘It was a brief, 
hungry cry and it was quickly stilled. I went on: ‘If some of the 
women in the valley who are too fat and too contented should go 
hungry I will not weep. But I do not like to see children round- 
bellied and thin-legged with lack of food’. 

Round the old man’s neck was a piece of string. Suspended 
from it was a small bag, made like his cap, from impala skin. 


He drew the string over his head and opened the neck of the 


bag. With the back of his hand he smoothed the dry, dusty earth 
and then spilled the contents on the ground. The largest object 
was the desiccated carcase of a locust. There were several pieces 
of bone, and the seeds of plants and grasses. There were strands 


of hair and pieces of resin from the barks of trees. There were 


a number of other things that I could not identify. 

For perhaps five minutes he concentrated on these “objects. 
Occasionally he would turn one over with his little finger. Sud- 
denly he scooped the objects up and put them back into the bag. 
“Very well, Bwana. I will try. I will pray to God for rain’ 


To me this was something of an anti-climax. I don’t know quite. 


what I had expected but it certainly was not this quiet humility. 
I got up. When I thanked him he said: ‘I want you to know. 


I am not doing this to help the people of the valley. They have 


rejected me, and I do not care if the children cry from hunger ’. 


In the evening I sent word to Alani and asked him to come © 


and talk to me. It was cold in the hills at night and we sat 
round a brushwood fire. Eventually I asked him: ‘ Are you a 
Christian? ” 

“No’. i 

‘Ora Muslim? ” eo: 

“No. I have no religion ’. 

“When you speak of God, what God do you mean? ” 

‘I do not know, Bwana. “ God” is a word that is used by all 
people whether they have the Book or not. It is fate or chance. 
It is the thing that decides which way a coin will fall; whether a 
child be a boy or a girl, whether it will rain or no’. 

* But all those objects. ..?’ I began. 

“People here are simple people ’, he said. ‘ Rain-making is work, 
like being a carpenter or a mason or a fisherman. It is a way of 
earning a living. Like a carpenter, a rain-maker must have his skill 
and his tools. Some of those objects have a real use—others are 
for effect only. That I can tell you. Which ones are of use and 
which ones are for effect I cannot tell you”. 

He went on: ‘Only God can make rain. The skill of a rain- 


maker lies in knowing before other people when it will rain. - 


Some of these objects help me know this, but mostly I watch the 
birds and the animals ‘and the plants.’ From them I learn more 
than from these "—he touched the bag— but” 3 he added with a 
fragile smile, ‘ they make a good impression’. 

The old man was tired, and although there were many questions 
I still wanted to ask I let him go. He walked slowly away from 
the circle of firelight. A hyena yowled in the distance and the 
cicadas drummed and chattered in the trees. 


aS * * ei 


Early in the morning, five days later, the wind changed. During 
the day the clouds built up over the hills and during the night 
the first heavy drops of rain began to fall. What wakened me was 
not so much the sound of rain on the roof. It was the potent, 
fecund smell of the earth receiving and absorbing the rain. 
From the village and the huts in the valley came the sound of 
drums and of laughter and the collective whinneying of the 
women. Soon the heavy individual drops became merged in a 
steady downpour. The rain went on all night. 


‘J have come for your help. Down in the | 


the rain, she turned and ran back to her companions. 


a Fife earth moped: His face, and his hands, were in quiet iso a 
; absolute repose. f 


of te supporters. Rona her neck the girl wore as 

coloured beads. On each wrist and ankle were. double rows a 
cowry shells and round her waist was a triple row of the same 
coloured beads. In her arms was a chicken, its legs tied with a 


piece of string. It looked very pale and bedraggled against the 
smooth glistening darkness of the girl’s body, When I opened P 
the door the girl bowed her head and held out the chicken’ ‘to 


me. She clapped her hands softly ‘and waited. Then, lauelene > in 


The next morning I sent a messenger up to Alani with a small 


_ package. In it were the fifty shilling-notes which I taken up with — 


me on my own visit but which I had not in the end given to him. 


I explained they were for him to buy a new blanket. I also in- 
_ cluded a very worn set of poker dice; the purpuse of which I did — 


not attempt to explain. 


it 


eal 


~~ 


There is a tailpiece to “this story. The goats and the beer | as 


had taken to Alani had been provided by the women. The notes . 
which I had sent up to him came from my own pocket. At the © 


end of the month, when we made up the District Office accounts, 
I recorded a debit of fifty shillings against my. Continents vote 


‘ for services rendered by Alani the rain-maker ’. 


said: ‘ Please state exact nature of services rendered *. 


Six months later came a query from the Audit Department. It ‘ im 


One of the clerks had had a small difference. of opinion with | 


one of his wives and he was off duty for several days. Sol told 


the messenger, who had started to learn both English and typing = 


as a side-line, what reply to send. Back it came, laconic and beau- - 


tifully typed, for me to sign. It simply said: “He made water ’. 


I signed it and sent it off. To my surprise we never r heard a 


another word.—Home Service 


The Horse Chestnuts 
How lazily the scarp of chestnut flowers 


Moves upward under the May breeze 
‘Towards a pale blue sky, 


Hew all speaks of impossible good hours 
Over lawns vanishing into embrace of trees, 
. Paced, yes, in a Versailles 


Where I and you and ours 
_ Neither are young nor old, eased 
For a while from the ‘question, Why? - - 
Peer = - GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


‘ 
“= 


For a Tea Pi 


Give him quickly an ant, er ie a 
and however small it be, 

let it be truly his! _ 

We must not deceive adead man, ; 

Give it to him. Or, instead of it, a sipathoate beak, 
a blade of grass, a corner of Paris. 
He possesses nothing now, 

and still misunderstands his fate. 


ty 


| $ He gives you in exchange the choice 


_ of presents so vague that the hand sae leas 


cannot take them: ~ aa 
a reflection that lies beneath the snow pre 


or the lining of thehighestcloud, i eae 
a silence in the midst of din 21. oy 8 een 
or the star that nothing can protect, — y ; * ee yay ee 


All that, he names and gives, — ans aoe 
he who is without a dog or any friends, ‘ 
Translated by Deck 

from the ig “ Jules Supe 
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A newspaper is as 
good as the people 
. who write for it 
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THE; LISTENER 


ON SATURDAY MORNINGS a ruddy-faced 
man with a squashy hat tilted at a rakish 
angle smiles at the reader from the 
leader page of the News Chronicle. 


When you meet the man himself, his 
country-bred look is even more notice- 
able; a stalwart, 14-stone figure, a slightly 
crumpled suit, steady blue eyes, and a 
soft, cultured voice warmed and invigor- 
ated by a pleasant country burr. 


Here is a man who obviously spends 
long days in the open air, a man deeply 
sensitive to the poetry of sun, sky and 
stars. He is Laurence Easterbrook, 
Agricultural Correspondent of the News 
Chronicle. Easterbrook is not just a 
journalist writing about agriculture at 
second hand, but a practising farmer, 
and a man with a deep and unaffected 
love of the country. 


The sympathy and affection of his 
Saturday morning essays find an answer- 
ing spark in the hearts of many thousands 
of people, for most of whom the country 


can only be glimpsed on holidays and at 
week-ends; people whose only garden 
may be a window-box high above the 
city streets. In his Saturday essays 
Farmer Easterbrook becomes poet and 
philosopher too. 


Early on in life he decided that he 
wanted to be a writer, and a poet. But 
as a rule one can do anything with poetry 
except live off it. So, though intended 
for the Stock Exchange, he became a 
Fleet Street journalist. For 23 years 
now he has served happily on the staff 
of the News Chronicle under four suc- 
cessive editors. 


Easterbrook does more than rhap- 
sodise about the land. His writings are 
based on the wisdom and experience 
gained by farming 150 fertile acres near 
Ipswich. He will not claim that he owns 
the land. Rather, as he has so often and 
so sincerely written, the land owns him. 


And that, maybé, is why he writes 
of country matters so devotedly, so 
engagingly, and so well. 


News Chronicle 
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Letters to the Editor : 


The New Australians 

‘Sir,—May I, an Australian, challenge some of Mr. Christopher 
Ralling’s comments (‘ The New Australians” , THE LISTENER, 
May 21), not so much in point of fact but of emphasis. He 
presents a picture of Australia seen through very English eyes, 
so * passive, tolerant, receptive ’, so admirably objective, that it is 
not surprising that he found it superficially uninteresting. Passive 
objectivity usually is. I would like to present a subjective Aus- 
tralian view. 

Mr. Ralling comments upon the newness, rawness, and empti- 
ness of Australia, But the ‘ dust which no one can afford to fight ’, 
which he uses as an example, is not new. It is a phenomenon 
as old as the country itself. And it is, in point of fact, being 
fought with some signal success. The red Mallee dust which 
twelve years ago used to blanket Melbourne whenever there was 
a hot north wind, is now rarely seen. Rawness and emptiness 
may be suitably descriptive of the outback, as indicated by the 
illustration used. But more than three-quarters of the population 
live in the cities, of which Melbourne and Sydney are larger 
than any in Britain except London, and these adjectives are singu- 
larly inappropriate to them. As Mr, Ralling’s business is con- 
nected with broadcasting, I would be surprised if the larger part 
of his time was not spent in the cities, whose existence he almost 
ignores in his remarks. Is it because city life in Australia is- 
not so obviously and radically different from that in England, 
that the great differences between the respective countrysides 
always dominate and distort the picture ? 

In regard to food, a ‘ floater’ is no more an Australian national 
dish than fish-and-chips is an English one. And if it is an 
Australian national characteristic to have a healthy disregard for 
authority, one must put the emphasis on the word healthy. In 
which case one might suggest that the English national character 
shows a rather undue and unquestioning deference to authority. 
Australians undoubtedly do refuse to care about some of the 
things Englishmen care about—social distinctions and the ‘ done 
thing ® mean much less in Australia—but to say that they show 
a slovenly refusal to care about anything is a gross exaggeration. 

The example quoted, the callous disregard for the rate of 
accidents that occur on level crossings, is very little different from 
my impression of the callous disregard shown in England for 


the rate of accidents that occur because of chaotic parking. We _ 


each have our own problems. And that Australians seem to 
show a studied disinterest in the affairs of the world surprises 
me the less, since my impression in England has been of how 
little is generally known of the affairs of the world. I was asked 
for my driving licence by a policewoman in a Lincolnshire town, 
and, on tendering my Victorian one, was asked: ‘ Where is this? ’ 
The distorted map of the world seen through the eyes of a 
typical old-type Australian may be true, but an equally dis- 
torted one would no doubt be seen by a typical Englishman, 
engrossed in his game of darts in a smoky village inn—Australia 
would be raw and empty, with no cities or seaside at all, America 
all wealth and skyscrapers. The point is that neither are typical of 
more than a tiny part of the population. 


Finally, I would like to correct the statement regarding | 


migrants. They are still predominantly British, though the smaller 
numbers of colourful Europeans are more conspicuous because 
of their more obvious differences. A very warm welcome awaits 


them all. bse 


Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 c, BRmncEs-WEBB 


Natural Selection Re-examined } 

Sir,—Professor Good’s talk on natural peec tin. ‘ Natural 
Selection Re-examined ’ (THE LISTENER, May 7) is full of mis- 
statements which should not be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
especially in this year when we are celebrating the centenary of 
the publication of Darwin’s epoch-making work The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection. 


’ _-" 


a) Professir Good laine Rit te analogy between artificial 


and natural selection is a false one, and implies that this invali- 


~ dates the validity of the concept of natural selection, However, a 


Darwin was very careful to point out the differences between 
natural and artificial selection. In the former, selection is de facto, 


not deliberate, but both result in/improvement relative to a par- 
ticular environment. Natural selection is the inevitable result of ~ 
the differential survival and reproduction of genetic variants : 


on the average more of some types survive. - (aie 
_(2) Professor Good says that the hypothesis of natural selecdon 


‘is no longer. appropriate to the moral, social and educational — 


climate of our time ’. Even if true, I fail to see how this has any 
bearing on its scientific validity. 

(3) Professor Good makes the extraordinary statement that ‘ by 
definition ’ natural selection must depend on ‘ competition between 
individuals and not between. species ’. In actuality, of course, it 
operates between biological units of every size, from individuals, 


communities, and populations up to species and larger taxonomic : 


groups. The adaptive radiation of new successful types and the 
reduction or extinction of other types are the results of natural 
selection. 

(4) Professor Good states that the origin of cryptic resemblance 


or concealing coloration (biologists do not generally call it ‘pro- — 2 | 


tective ’) by natural selection ‘can be valid only on one assump- 


tion, namely that the predator in the case hunts its-victim solely _ 


by sight, and indeed by cursory visual examination at that’. 


This is just not so: the only assumption is that on the average — 
they manage to detect fewer of the more cryptically coloured | 


individuals. In any case, Kettlewell has shown experimentally 
that this is exactly what does happen with the melanic and non- 
melanic variants of moths (Heredity, 10, 287, 1956): birds 


manage to find and eat many more of the specimens which do not ~ 


match their background. 

This and many other published experimental demonstrations 
of the efficacy of natural selection have been summarized in P. 
egret Natural Selection and Heredity (Hutchinson, 1958), 
and H. B. Cott’s Adaptive Coloration in Animals (Methuen, - 
1940). They include cases of concealing, warning and ‘ terrifying ’ 
patterns in adult and larval lepidoptera. There is thus no excuse 
for Professor Good’s accusation that the selective interpretation | 
of cryptic resemblance and similar phenomena are unsupported 
anthropocentric assumptions: he has merely not taken the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with the published | work on the 
subject. - 

Further, Lederberg and others have shown that many cases of 
genetic adaptation of bacteria to chemically abnormal environ- 
ments are due to the natural selection of rare pre-existent or new 
mutants, and the same appears to be true for the evolution of 
strains of insects resistant to DDT and other poisons (see dis- 


cussion in my Evolution: the paeaern Synthesis (Allen and Unwin, — 


1942, page 471). 

In addition, there is an enormous array of adaptive char- 
acters where not only does the circumstantial evidence point over-— 
whelmingly to natural selection as the effective originating agency, 
but for which no other possible mechanism of origin has been 


-suggested. These include all the conspicuous colours and patterns 


of insect-pollinated flowers, as well as their eoaneubns for 


securing cross-pollination. my 
(5) Professor Good is a botanist, so we might expect nn asser- ~ 


tions about plants to be better supported than those about animals. 


However, when he states that botanical resemblances ‘ have never oh 
been the victims of such anthropocentric notions as “ protection”, 
“ warning ”, and “ mimicry ”’, he has conveniently forgotten a 


number of examples. Thus.there is the cryptic resemblance of 


Lithops and other desert plants to pebbles, which assured] 
confers some ‘ protection ’ against being devoured by Bes 

the onus of disproof in such cases falls on the anti-Darwil 
Again, there are the numerous orchid flowers 
ne an obvious resemble on ane. females of Vi 


side with ¢ higher? 
aero cates eae 


aia ee and later 
self have shown that per- 


: yposes cee ofa few soles species with, Site o out- 
— ‘standing claims to survival’, instead of the ‘ prodigious variety ’ 
which actually exists. | Since. ‘Darwin himself, in chapter 4 of the 
Origin explains at some length why» natural ‘selection inevitably 
produces diversification (and in his. autobiography records how 
“pet he arrived at this solution of this ‘ problem of great importance ’ 
in a flash of intuition), and since many later biologists such as 
__ Rensch in his Neuere Probleme der Abstammungslehre (1954 
aaa: edition), have published essentially similar conclusions, I can only 
Ke conclude that this statement is either the result of gross ignorance 
or gross misrepresentation. 
__ In conclusion I would like to emphasize (a) that evolution, 
ee ‘in the sense of a process of genetic transformation of organisms, 
____ has been abundantly established as a fact; (6) that natural selec- 


of evolutionary transformation, and operating by the differential 
: survival of variants, has also been established as a fact; (c) that, - 
as R. A: Fisher has so well shown in his Genetical Theory of 
‘fees Natural Selection, natural selection is an inescapable deduction 
from the facts of particulate inheritance and variation (neo- 
Mendelian genetics); and (d) that no other theory as to the basic 
mechanism of evolution (Lamarckism, orthogenesis, élan vital, etc.) 
_ is consonant with the facts of general biology, though other 
the agencies such as genetic drift may have minor subsidiary effects. 
_ There is now, indeed, only one adequate theory of evolution in 
> = existence, namely the theory of evolution by natural selection: 
and that has been amply established and confirmed since it was 
_ first announced by Darwin and Wallace in 1858 and fully enunci- 
ated by Darwin in 1859.—Yours, ete. 


gees N. W. 3 : tite + JULIAN HUXLEY 
“ta ; , eee ee 
pee Te: Welfare State i 
= ____ Sir,—Mr. Sidney Miller has taken me to task (THE LISTENER, 


See “May 21) for my views, expressed in a recent broadcast, on the 
__ functions and training of social workers. 
For a fuller statement of those views perhaps I may refer 
him to my recent book on Social Science and Social Pathology, 
in which a chapter is devoted to this subject. Here I am glad to 
: add that in my experience what social workers do is generally 
ee ‘much to be preferred to what they say in their professional 
= literature, much of which I must confess I find nauseating, in 
its assumption of superior wisdom | and ability to manage other 
r.. _ people’s affairs. — 
_ At the same time, if Mr. Miller is , right in his view that a 
pies substantial proportion of social workers’ ‘ clients’ (horrid word!) 
»* are in difficulties for reasons unconnected with their lack of | 


.° 
BS ‘material goods, I am at a loss to understand why social workers — 
-e are not as much in evidence in the prosperous residential districts 
a as in the slums; or why students are always sent to working-class 


_ areas for their practical training. 
As I read the history of this subject, a seems that the less 
fortunate members of the working-classes used to be treated as 
inferior specimens merely on account of their poverty. (Even as 
recently as 1934 the Merseyside Survey classified poverty-stricken 
toot widows and deserted wives, along with alcoholics and criminals, 
as ‘sub-normal types’.) The present practice of writing about 
; them as though they were see mental does not seem to me 
any § “se a on this. In fi pan ¢a change, plus c’est 


~ BARBARA WOOTTON 


pexported on neo-Dar- 


Russia. In answer to Mr. Freeman’s specific question as to 
whether Mr. Russell had formerly advocated such a war a as 
this true or untrue?) Mr. Russell replied : 


Russell, feoiches: on the que: ac a ‘preventive war’ a 


“It’s entirely true, and I don’t repent of it. 
by the Baruch proposal. . 


actually to go to war’ 
Mr. Freeman then aaa 


“ Suppose they hadn’t given way, would you have been prepared 
- to face the consequences ? You would have used these weapons 
on the Russians in spite of the words are have used to me about 
their horror? ’ 


- To this Mr. Russell replied: 


"tion, in the sense of an agency or mechanism affecting the direction © 


“I should. . . . I thought then, and hoped, that the Russians 


would give way, ‘but of course you can’t threaten unless you’re — 


‘prepared to have your bluff called’. 


I have rehearsed the foregoing dialogue because, as a matter of 
historical fact which your readers may well have forgotten, Mr. 
Russell in 1953 categorically denied that he had supported a pre- 
ventive war. In a letter of his, published on October 17, 1953, in 
The Nation, Mr. Russell made the following statement: . 

“The story that I supported a preventive war against Russia is 


a Communist invention. I once spoke at a meeting at which only 
one reporter was present and he was a Communist, though re- 


porting for orthodox newspapers. He seized on his opportunity, © 


and in spite of my utmost efforts I have never been able to undo 


the harm. Krishna Menon, with whom I had collaborated for 


years on Indian affairs, turned against me. The New Statesman 
in London wrote assuming the truth of the report, and it was 


_. only by visiting the editor in company with my lawyer that I 


induced the New Statesman to publish a long letter of refutation 
from me. You are at liberty to make any use you like of this 
letter, and I shall be glad if you can make its contents known to 
anybody who still believes the slanderous report. Bertrand Russell ’. 


It is peedless to say that Bertrand Russell has the privilege of 
changing his mind on any subject, like any man else, but neither 
he nor any man has the right to contradict the record out of his 
own mouth. To state that a speech of his was perverted by a 


~Communist reporter who had stated that Mr. Russell supported 


a preventive war, and now to admit that at one time he did sup- 
port a preventive war, is to befoul the record of his own utterance. 

Indeed, as recently as May 31, 1958, Mr. Russell contributed 
an editorial to The Saturday Review over here. The editorial was 
titled ‘Why I Changed My Mind’. In this editorial Mr. Russell 
states that: 


‘I thought, at that time, that it would be worth while to bring 


pressure to bear upon Russia and even, if necessary, to go so far — 


as to threaten war on the sole issue of the internationalizing of 
atomic weapons’. 


Mr. Russell may now like to explain how, having formerly 
advocated preventive war, he can charge a reporter with writing 
a slanderous report of such advocacy. 

Yours, etc., 


New York City WINTHROP PARKHURST 


[Lord Russell writes: 


- Mr. Winthrop Parkhurst has pointed out that my recent 
acknowledgment of having at one time favoured a policy of threats 
against Soviet Russia which might have led to war do not accord 
with a denial which I published in the New York Nation in 1953 
stating that I had never advocated such a policy. Although it may 
seem incredible, I believed this statement to be entirely correct 


at the time when I made it. I had, in fact, completely forgotten - 


that I had ever thought a policy of threat involving possible war 

desirable. In 1958 Mr. Alfred Kohlberg and Mr. Walter W. 

Marseille brought to my notice things which I had said in 1947, 
and I read these with amazement. I have no excuse to offer.] 


There. was a 
time, just after the last war, when the Americans had a monopoly | 
of nuclear weapons and offered to internationalize nuclear weapons 
. I did think that great pressure should 
_be put upon Russia to accept the Baruch proposal, and I did a 
think that if they continued to refuse it might be ai : 


: 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 20-26 


Wednesday, May 20 

At Geneva Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. 
Herter give further explanations of the 
Western ‘package’ plan for German 
reunification and European security 

President Eisenhower awards Mr. Dulles 
the Medal of Freedom—America’s highest 
civil decoration 


Thursday, May 21 

It is reported from Cairo that the Suez 
Canal pilots are suing the Canal Author- 
ity for alleged breach of contract 

In London a number of organizations 
decide to set up a defence committee 
to safeguard the lives and property of 
coloured people 

The employers in the printing trade put 
forward new proposals for a settlement 
with the unions 


Friday, May 22 

A British scientist, Dr. Louis Essen of the 
National Physical Laboratory, is awarded 
a gold medal by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences for his research work on radio 
engineering 

It is announced that a new .form of treat- 
ment for cancer of the breast, using 
drugs, has been developed at Bradford 
Royal Infirmary 

The Chairman of the National Coal Board 
says that undistributed stocks of coal now 
amount to 24,000,000 tons 

The West German authorities announce 
that during the first four months of this 
year nearly 50,000 refugees escaped from 
East Germany to the Western zone 


Saturday, May 23 


Sir David Eccles, President of the Board of 
‘rade, who-is-leading a tradé-mission to 
Moscow, has a meeting at the Kremlin 
with Mr. Khrushchev 

A Russian air delegation visiting this 
country orders two British aircraft- 
landing systems for Moscow Airport 


Sunday, May 24 


Mr. John Foster Dulles dies in Washington. 
Tributes are paid to him by national 
leaders all over the world 

A five-year trade agreement between Britain 
and Russia is signed in Moscow 


Monday, May 25 


In Geneva Mr. Gromyko again presses the 
Russian proposal for two separate Ger- 
man peace treaties 

Mr. Khrushchev begins a twelve-day visit 
to Albania 


Tuesday, May 26 


In Geneva Mr. Herter describes Western 
plans for Berlin; Mr. Lloyd has private 
talk with Mr. Gromyko before the latter 
leaves to attend funeral of Mr. Dulles 
in Washington 

General Assembly of Church of Scotland 
votes against union with the Church of 
England 

Belgian Cabinet announces that the former 
King Leopold wishes to leave the Royal 
Palace of Laeken 


THE LISTENER 


On May 22 Princess Margaret visited the training establishment at Hindhead, 

Surrey, of the Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps, of which she is 

Colonel-in-Chief, to open its museum, Her Royal Highness is seen looking 

at one of the exhibits in the museum—the uniform worn by the nurses of 
the Corps during the South African War 


A model on view at Guildhall last week showing the proposed redevelopment 

of the Barbican site—the largest bombed area still remaining in the-City of 

London. The plan, estimated to cost £20,000,000, includes more than 2,000 

flats (in blocks of six storeys and tewers of thirty-seven storeys), an art 
centre, and a hotel 


MAY 28 1959 


Three members of a Russian del 
Health Service, photographed on 
Counci 


re 


ee 


A display of begonias ai 


THE LISTENER 939 


sd this country last week to study the British 
ome of the children at the London County 
ywn Health Centre 


A group taken at the villa of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, in Geneva on May 21 when the four 

Foreign Ministers dined privately together. Left to rightare Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Gromyko, M. Couve de 

Murville and Mr, Herter. The conference is being suspended until Friday to enable the four ministers to fly to 
Washington for the funeral of Mr. Dulles 


OE Se ot 5 
wer Show which opened on May 26 


: : Bae ia 


A view from the Thames of the Mermaid (left foreground) at Puddle Dock, said to be the first theatre built in the 
City of London for 250 years, The theatre—the creation of Mr. Bernard Miles, the actor—opens tonight with 
its first production, an eighteenth-century play with music, ‘ Lock Up Your Daughters’ 


Left: part of the new King George VI Memorial Youth Hostel in Holland Park, London, which was opened 

by the Queen on May 25. The new building adjoins the east wing of Holland House which has been restored; 

most of the original house, which dated from 1607 and was the home of the Holland family for three centuries, 
was destroyed in the war 


‘The Ecoucane Blockade 


Volume II 
by W. N. MEDLICOTT 


The second and concluding volume of the history of the eco- 
~ nomic blockade in the Second World War. Covering the period 
from June 1941 to the summer of 1945, it deals with the place 
of economic warfare in the grand strategy of the Allies, and 
with the application of the detailed plan to strangle the economy 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. : 50s. (post 2s.) 


7 y Friends ° 
the Miss Boyds 


‘The first of an enchanting 
series 15s 


NORBERT 
COULEHAN 


~ Quadrantus Rex 


An historical novel 
out today 16s 


MURIEL 
SPARK 


Memento Mori 
‘Brilliant ’—NEW STATESMAN 


15s 


The Colonial Office List 1959 


Assembling in one volume information otherwise only obtain- 
able from a variety of sources, this invaluable reference book 
is essential to anyone whose work, studies or interests lie with 
the dependent territories. 35s. (post Is. 3d.) 


The Story of the wv to dale 


by VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


JOHN WAIN 
A Travelling 


Woman 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 


13s 6d 


An account of the first twenty-one years of the Women’s ~ 
Voluntary Service. Attractively produced on art paper, with 
coloured pictorial cover, numerous photographs, and decor- 
ations by David Langdon. | 3s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


> 


BA _ An Introduction 
to the 
GREEK THEATRE 


Peter D. Arnott 


_ *Supplies much that will be 
useful to readers and pro- 
ducers of the plays.’— 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH 

8 plates 21s 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 


HIM|S[O 


~ GENERAL 
~ GRAHAM 
1748-1844 
__ Antony Brett-James 
‘An admirable biography of 
__- an admirable man... always 
scholarly and never dull.’— 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
; Illustrated 36s 


: Painicr list 2 
- CAPTAIN ANSON 
and the TREASURER 
OF SPAIN 


-. Frank Knight 
Wi Illustrated 15s 


Designs of the year 1959 : 


including 


the Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize 


4 


for elegant design a 


are reviewed in the June issue of Re 


Design 


_ THE DAHLIA’S 
_ CARGO 

Roger Pilkington 
ee Illustrated 13s 6d 


~~ ON COURSE 
FOR DANGER 

Philip McCutchan 

Exe} Illustrated 13s 6d 


from newsagents 3’- or by post 3/9 
from DESIGN, Council of Industrial Design | 
28 Haymarket, London SWI 


MACMILLAN 


| GARET IRWIN. 13s. 6d. 


Te Williams Paling 
| SOLOMON AND SHEBA ae 
a Songer historical novel. "ees 
© Clear, vivid scene-painting . . . Fie 
an exciting tale’, — MA 


John Cowper Powys 
| HOMER AND THE AETHER 
| “This paraphrase and commen- 


tary on The Iliad is amongst 
the best things that he has ever 


| done’. — JOHN RAYMOND 


| (Sunday Pires), hake 163..— 2 ee etl 


| Attorney. for the ne 


| Damned 
edited and with notes by © 
ARTHUR WEINBERG 


| A. selection of outstanding 


addresses by Clarence Darrow, 

most famous of American 

defending counsel. _ Foreword 

_ by U.S. Supreme Court Justice, ol se 


‘William O, Douglas. —-_ 30s. 
What’s Happening es ee 
in China? 


LORD BOYD ORR- & PETER 


TOWN SEND i 


An eye-Witness account of life 


| in the new China which may x A 


shortly be the leader of the 
world’s Great Powers.  Illus- 
trated. “'ESs: 


Without My Yacht © 


ETHELIND FEARON - 


This delightfully informal 


travel book is Ethelind Fearon’s : 
account of her discovery of the ny Uaioe 


land and people of Eastern 
| Provence. Illustrated. 16s, ~ 


_G. R. Fazakerley 
_| A STRANGER HERE _ 


A powerful novel of the West 
Indians in England and the 
oe of colour prejudice. ez 
_ 13s. 6d. Ps 


Robert Lewis Taylor 


THE TRAVELS OF | eee 
JAIMIE McPHEETERS + See 
A rumbustious best-selling  « 
novel about the California Gold i 
Rush. Winner of the PULIT- 

ZER-PRIZE: FOR BICTION, 2 7a 
and a BOOK SOCIETY RE- Re 


COMMENDATION. = 18 
Catherine Cooker Ga 
Shrewd a comic, SlinkorJanes Ss 


is an altogether irresistible novel — el oe 
of the North Country by the — fe a ie 
es of A Grand Man and Fight is 


+) ho 


Summer Books 


-access to family papers, and publishes 


_ she has. had. some training as an art 


THE TisteneR 


Laughing Torso | 


Modigliani: Man and Myth. By Jeanne Modigliani. Andre Deutsch. £2 15s. 


Reviewed by BENEDICT NICOLSON 


TEPID review should be reserved for books which 

are decent and dull, which never had the makings of 

anything more ambitious. This new book on Modigliani 

MA does not fall into this category: its range is longer, 

but it misses its target. The authoress is the daughter of the subject 
of the biography. The Smart Alecks, well up in their Freud, will 
imagine that this is just where the trouble lies, but they will be 
wrong. The book is not an act of filial piety, disguised or un- 
disguised (and this, incidentally, makes 
it easier for a reviewer to be out- 
spoken): her father died when Signor- 
ina Modigliani was a baby, she has 
fought commendably against family 
blackening and whitewashing, her 
emotions about him can be recollected 
in tranquillity, she has learnt to be 
objective on the subject without strain. 
Far from warping her judgment, her 
relationship with her father has stood 
her in excellent stead: she has. had 


some material about his Leghorn back- 
ground which could have formed the 
substance of a useful article. Moreover, 


historian and so has learnt to appreci- 
ate the activity of weighing up evi- 
dence, of coming down on one side or 
another, depending on which theory is 
the most likely to be true, not on which 
one is the most comforting to hold. She 
also knows, when evidence is inconclu- 
sive, how to sit honourably on a fence. 
In fact, everything was in her favour. 
But when she came to writing her book, 
she threw away her chances. 

A marvellous book could be written 
about Modigliani without any of the 
apparatus of scholarship, a kind of 
poetic evocation of him; but few people have enough poetry 
in them for this and are obliged like Signorina Modigliani to 
reach the truth by a better-worn route: that is, by assessing his 
achievement as an artist on the basis of all available evidence 
about his work and about those aspects of his life which are 
relevant to the work. If it can be shown that drugs were necessary 
to his art, then his addiction to them needs to be taken into 
account, But if, as seems more probable, debauchery was just an 
interruption, an impediment to work, then this side of his life can 
be skipped or glossed over. Up to now the story of Modigliani’s 
self-destruction has seemed so glamorous that no biographer has 
been able to resist exploring it: the result has been the incrusta- 
tion around his name of a legend, all of which has to be peeled 
off if any further advance is to be made. (The crystallization of 
the legend is also part of history, also worthy of research, but 
not part of the life of Modigliani.) Now that the romance of 


dissipation in Paris in the early decades of this century is begin- 


ning to wear off, the time has come to get down to the nature 
of those monuments of distress which dissipated artists have 
ueathed to us. ; 

Signorina Modigliani in her introduction shows she is aware 
of all this, and one expects her to give some solid facts (it is 
evident that a poetic evocation is not her line); to find out 
‘precisely whom her father was living with when and where; 
to demonstrate that certain portraits are of certain girls, that 
. those girls were sharing her father’s studio at such and such 


ig time, and that therefore the portraits could only have been 


Jeanne Hébuterne 


painted then. This and similar investigations would have led her 
to a chronology of the works, would have enabled her to trace 
from year to year the influences to which her father was subjected, 
and to cross-check her conclusions against statements in con- 
temporary letters, periodicals, exhibition catalogues, and against 
reminiscences—more dubious because human memory is so frail 
—of her father’s friends, many of whom were still alive for her to 
consult, who would have been only too willing, one imagines, 
to communicate to his daughter anec- 
dotes about their old friend and about 
their carefree youth in his company. 
To do her justice, she has indeed con- 
sulted many; she has also done some 
research, but on her own admission not 
enough to be able to sort out the 
muddle. Every new scrap of informa- 
tion she brings forward further con- 
fuses, rather than clarifies, the issue. I 
quote a revealing passage: 
If it were possible, a biography, 
giving precise information. about his 
models and the addresses of his 
studios or his dealers, could definitely 
resolve the chronological problem, but 
the contradictory dates that we now 
have leave room for the wildest 
guesses. 
Of course it would be possible, even if 
there remained gaps which could never 
be filled after all the sources of in- 
formation had been tapped. Modigli- 
ani’s work falls into clear stylistic 
periods, which could be sorted out 
easily enough, in contrast to his private 
life which slips into a tipsy routine. 
Signorina Modigliani gives up her 
quest unnecessarily early and prefers 
—though she warns herself against 
doing so in the introduction—to 
trot out all the gossip about her father 
being lifted drunk out of dustbins in the early hours, all those 
romantic stories put into circulation by Nina Hamnett and other 
fellow-revellers which have been going the rounds of the rive 
gauche ever since—with the only difference that whereas earlier 
biographers tended to take the stories on trust, she is scrupulous 
enough to cast doubt on their authenticity, realizing that if they 
are not actually made up they have been improved in the telling. 
But if she is so sceptical about the legend woven around her 
father, why does she bother to repeat the stories all over again? 

This is the English translation of a book which appeared in 
Italian under the title Modigliani senza leggenda. It is full of 
misprints, Oddly enough in an English publication it is written 
in American (“color’ for ‘ colour’ throughout; ‘ Eugenia decided 
to have him pass the winter of 1901 in the South’). One is at 
times at a loss to follow her meaning. ‘The family of which he 
was a part was rich in queer characteristics’ is a typically 
ambiguous sentence. The text of certain letters appears three 
times: twice in translation (pages 89-90; 108) with slight varia- 
tions, and once in French. Most irritating is the absence of refer- 
ences to plates in the text. There are no means of discovering, 
except by searching through the hundred pages of plates every time 
a picture, work of sculpture, or drawing is mentioned, whether it is 
reproduced or not. On the other hand, the plates are valuable, and 
so are the photographs of people who played a part in Modigliani’ s 
life, especially two of the authoress’s mother Jeanne Hébuterne, 
who threw herself out of a window the day after the artist’s 
death. These are heartrending documents of the period. 


from * Modigliani: Man and Myth’ 
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Elave Names antl ‘History 


The Place-Names of Derbyshire. By K. _ Cameron. 
Cambridge. 3 vols. 35s. each. 


THE NAMES OF PLACES—of towns and villages, rivers and moun- 
- tains, streets and fields, and all other ‘man-made features of the 


landscape—fascinate even the incurious traveller. But it is a sub- 
ject upon which it is dangerous, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 


to hazard even a guess. A simple name like Easton may conceal : 


a trap: it generally means ‘ eastern village ’, but in some places it 
means ‘ Ethelric’s village’ or ‘ Eadstan’s village ’, depending on 
the early forms of the name, Names like Newton are among the 
very few that are obvious, but even-a Newton may be a thousand 
years old—‘ new village’ at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
As for river-names, they are nearly always baffling except to 
the scholar, and even to him sometimes. The river Wye (in Wales 
and Derbyshire) or the Wey in Surrey baffled the great Professor 
Ekwall, whose Dictionary of English Place-Names is one of the 
best of bedside books. He thought it might derive from a Celtic 
word with the same root as the Latin vehere, ‘to carry’; but our 


_ own distinguished Celtic scholar, Professor Kenneth Jackson, con- 
_ siders this origin unlikely and opens up another long corridor of 


time when he reminds us that there were people in Britain before 
the Celts. It is true that most of our river-names, of the larger 
rivers especially, are Celtic in origin (like the Derwent, Dove, and 
Trent, in Derbyshire), and those which we cannot decipher we 
tend to refer to some unknown Celtic word. But the men of the 
Bronze Age, whose descendants live on in some parts of England 
like the fringes of Dartmoor and other wild uplands must have 
had names for the more important rivers, and some of these names 


- may well come down to us in an inscrutable disguise. 


Mr. Cameron’s three volumes on Derbyshire place-names form 
part of the great series in course of publication by the English 
Place-Name Society, and follow the customary pattern, They are 


‘not only vastly interesting in themselves, like a good encyclopedia 


into which one can dip repeatedly and always dredge up something 
unexpected, but they are also quite indispensable for the proper 
study of the local history and topography of every parish and 


~ town in the county. Only those who have tried to study or write 


local history in a county for which no modern volume on place- 
‘names has been published will know how difficult and frustrating 
this can be. 

Derbyshire is now fortunaté to have ‘ies bakerandat volumes 


(over 800 pages crammed with information) on its place-names. 


There should be a great impetus to the study of its local history 
and topography as a consequence. I would like to think that an 
enlightened education authority would put these volumes into 
every secondary school (grammar and modern) in the county, for 
they will surely start off innumerable children along the rewarding 
paths of local history, and teach them also a great deal of national 
history in a painless fashion: not only painless, but positively 
enjoyable. 


The Place-Names of Derbyshire rightly begins with an essay on 


the geology of the county, with particular reference to water- 
supply, soils, and early settlement. Even this introduction is 


studded with curious information, We may already know. that _ 


Buxton was a spa even in Roman times, but how many of us knew 
that its original Roman name of Aguis Arnemeze meant a sacred 
_ grove dedicated to the Celtic goddess Arnemetia? We are at once 
> transported back some 2,000 years or more to heathen deities and 


sacred springs and woods amid the prosaic streets -of modern © 


Buxton: it will never seem quite the same again. Nor will one 


ever look again at the dirty river Sheaf, as it rolls through darkest” 


Sheffield, without remembering that it was once the boundary 


between ‘the Old English kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria, 


as its name indicates to the scholar. 
The place-names of Derbyshire throw a good deal of light on 
its natural vegetation and scenery, and on its early history. The 


fields (like Chesterfield) indicate land that was open long ago and 


_ possibly already cultivated by predecessors of the Angles and 
- Norsemen who founded most of the villages, while the numerous 


woods and shaws (and other elements) reveal where the dense 


will di cern finer shades of ‘meaning, when he studi 


: parish names in detail, that will enable him to reconstruct @ a. 
vanished landscape. 


The Iretons reveal the presence of Irish-Norwegians in some 
places in the tenth century; Bretby suggests the survival of a 


British colony into Anglo-Saxon times. Survival cannot have been 
as rare as this type of name would suggest. Far more of our — 


villages must have a continuous history, back to Romano-British 
times and beyond, than we are yet inclined to believe. In this 


_ difficult area. of inquiry pligagieme evidence is not the final 


answer, 4 y he 


The historian of towns will also find these Derbyshire volumes _ 


rewarding. The street-names of Derby and Chesterfield have been 
made the subject of detailed study. The dated references to early 


streets are invaluable. In the country parishes we have not only — 


the village-name and the farm-names but those of the fields also, 
again a flying start for the local historian. At five guineas for the 


- three volumes this may seem an expensive purchase, but every 
serious local historian in Derbyshire, and some outside it, should 


have this fine work on his table for constant reference. 
W. G. Hoskins 


The Imaginative Centre, 


The Bueoess of Criticism 
By Helen Gardner. Oxford. 15s. 


THIS TRIM LITTLE BOOK consists of two sets of three lectures, the 
first on ‘ The Profession of a Critic’, the second-on ‘ The Limits 
of Literary Criticism’. Though Miss Gardner herself holds a dis- 
tinguished academic post, being Principal of St. Hilda’ s College 
in Oxford, her general purpose is to protest against that spirit of 
professionalism which has become so rife in the English depart- 
ments of British and American universities. She returns to the 
common-sense attitude of Dryden, and, like him, opposes ‘all the 
refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of ees by which 
criticism in our time has been characterized. 

She defines professionalism in literary criticism as ‘ the accent 
of someone who feels himself to speak with the authority which 
a certain discipline or training gives’. “The notion that anybody 


with natural taste, some experience of life, a decent grounding- 


in the classics, and the habit of wide reading can talk profitably ~ 
on English Literature is highly unfashionable’. Miss Gardner has 
all these unfashionable qualities and a nice scholarship as well. 


She shifts with ease and grace from Elizabethan tragedy to 


Victorian theology, from Donne’s poetry to the poetry of St. 
Mark, avoiding ‘ severity and strenuousness’, illuminating every 
subject with knowledge and sympathy. The primary critical act, 
she suggests, is the decision that a certain piece of writing has 
significance and value. Having made that decision, 
function is then to assist his readers to find the value which he 
believes the work to have’. To bring out what is unique to that 
piece of writing, to communicate the enjoyment that it has given 
(to the critic) and can give (to the critic’s reader), such is the 
unacademic aim of this distinguished scholar. Such a point of 
view does not discount the need for scholarship, or for any other 
intellectual discipline. The work of art must be seen in its widest 


context—the writer’s personal history, the social history of his’ 
period, the whole cultural tradition within which he wrote. But — 
< ‘ 

the total meaning of a work of art cannot be analysed or treated — 


historically . . . it is extra-historical . . . because it is the expres- 
sion and creation of a human mind and personality and so is 


ultimately irreducible into anything but itself. The mystery of the ; 


survival of the significance of works of art brings one face to face 
with the mystery of human personality. A critic’s attitude to works | 
of art must depend ea on his foncentias of the pature of 
man’ 


a) 


‘the critic’s — 
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eS he Historical. Sequel to the 
P _ New Testament A.D., 39-155. 


oa “« ast brilliant success” 
iz z ss BISHOP WAND S. Times 
Secrest cable vividness ” 
_ “ah x CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, Observer 
Y pda 2nd one 15s. 
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=. af Ad Another — superbly _ illustrated 


: volume in ‘The Living Nature 
_ series”... an immense, fantastic 
and Matinahing world ”’ Yorks Post 


‘With 228 illustrations in gravure, 
52 in full colour. 11}” x 9° 63s. 
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| THE SOUTHERN 
= _ WILD 

oa h"The author of Homeward Borne, 
sy (20th thous.), etc., highlights the 
, unrest in America’s Southern 
i | States. “The South in all its 
“= | complexity . the writing is 
el smooth, characterisation good.” 


—Books & Bookman, 448pp. 15s. 


_ ANIMALS 
-IN ART 


MARCEL BRION 


The author, who is an art historian, 
or 4as collated some of the greatest 
___ works of art representing animals. 

His illuminating text is accom- 
panied by illustrations, which 
provide stimulating. contrasts and 
~ comparisons. Over 100 illustrations 
: gravure, 16 in full colour. 
Tass 60s. 


_ PRINCE anp 
re PREMIER 


EEE REEEEERIEEERECRT PPT 


The Elder Seteaman 
iS: ELIOT 
The fall text of Mr Eliot’ s most recent play. = - «+ 12/6 


, _ Conversations with 
ce Igor Stravinsky — 


rs “IGOR STRAVINSKY & ROBERT CRAFT 


The composer’s illuminating and witty recollections, 
oe Sevens: his work, his life and his contemporaries. 
Sots, Illustrated. 21/- 


The Critical Writings 


of James Joyce 


Edited by ELLSWORTH MASON 
hae & RICHARD ELLMANN 


A collection which includes essays, lectures, reviews, 
_ mewspaper articles, letters and poems. Much of the 
- material is now published for the first time. 25/- 


Epoch and Artist 
eK _ DAVID JONES 


HARMAN GRISEWOOD has gathered together David Jones’s 
occasional prose writings, covering a period of some 
20 years. The volume includes a Preface by Mr Jones, 
and a lettered frontispiece. : -  25/- 


~Anabasis st-JoHn PERSE 
Translated by T. S. ELIOT 


The original French text of Anabase, with Mr Eliot’s 
revised translation of the poem. The volume includes 
 Prefaces by Mr Eliot, Valéry Larbaud, Hugo von Hof- 
__mannsthal, Giuseppe Ungaretti and a critical note by 
Lucien Fabre. 15/- 


Critique of Religion 
and Philosophy 
WALTER KAUFMANN 


Te This is the most intellectually exciting modern book on 
sg philosophy of religion that I have come across.’ 
ANTHONY QUINTON. 25/- 


tee. The Liberal Future 
wes JO GRIMOND 


“oe A challenging, confident view . . thoughtful and cigae 


Br —NEWS CHRONICLE. 
~ Down Second Avenue 
ole EZEKIEL MPHAHLELE 


_ His autobiography. “Tt rings true . . the work of a new 
kind of  self-emancipated South African.” —WILLIAM 
PLOMER, NEW STATESMAN. “A _ brilliant, tragic and 
gp pmorous portrait of the dark side of South Africa.”— 
_ NEWS CHRONICLE. 18/- 


The Failure of 
Atomic Strategy 


and. a New Proposal for the Defence of the West 
hae ee F. O. MIKSCHE 


“ tags detailed and closely reasoned criticism of N.A.T.O. 


poles and of Western strategy in general. Sens 
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Jack Would be 
a Gentieman | 
GILLIAN FREEMAN 


the ways and mentality of the 
class about which she is writing. . 

Her humour springs naturally 
a tiga op ma and charac- 


ter. The Times. 


“ Miss Freeman, as readers of 
her fine first novel THE LIB- 
ERTY MAN will remember, 
writes with uncommon ease and 
emancipation about working-class 


subjects.” ROY PERROT, 
Manchester Guardian. 
“There is something truly 


original about Miss Freeman... ~ 


(this novel is) quite out of the 


SxSIDOrY.. J. D. SCOTT, 
Sunday Times. 


“What happens to a pools 
winner, told with Miss Freeman’s 
tare grasp of class idiom.” 


Reynolds News. 


“Tt is all most sensitively and 
sympathetically done . . . the 
various stages of their ordeal are 
amusingly and persuasively re- 
corded.” 4NTHONY QUINTON, 

The Observer. 

“ 


“. . an unusually convincing 
picture of working-class life. ..a 
most refreshing book ... she 


reminds one that what is lacking 


in most novelists is not imagina- 
tion but the sense of reality.” 


GORONWY REES, 
The Listener, — 


15s. net 


Bess of Hardwick 


ETHEL CARLETON 
WILLIAMS 


“a book so full of drama and 


excitement, hate, intrigue and love 
that it should go right to the top 
of the best-seller list. It gave me 


hours of fascinated enjoyment.” 


MRS. ROBERT HENREY, 
Books and Bookmen. 


Tilustrated 25s. net 


Wolfe at Quebec 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


“ This is an unfamiliar presen- 
tation of Wolfe, and a first-rate 
account of his deeds at Quebec 
paich. sleneryes to be widely read. 
Mr. Hibbert . . . is a real acqui- 
sition to the field of popular, but 
sound, historical reconstruction.” 
The Times Literary Supplement, 


** A wonderfully lively portrait 
of the man himself .. . sharp and 
well written.” 

NEAL ASCHERSON, 
The Spectator. 


Tilustrated 21s. net 


Berber Village 
BRYAN CLARKE 


" Highly entertaining record of an 
expedition sponsored iby the Oxford 
University Exploration Club told 
by its leader. The team’s adven- 
tures were always amusing and 
even embarassing, as when the 
author, giving medical treatment 
to the sick, was suddenly expected 
to act as a skilled gynaecologist. 


Illustrated 18s. net 
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Out to-day— 


THE HOUSE 
IN VIENNA 


Edith de Born 
15s net 


In her new novel, Miss de 
Born continues the story 
of many of the characters 
already met in Schloss 
Felding. The atmosphere of 
thecityin1926,atime ofun- 
rest and disillusionment, 
is admirably conveyed. 


WAITING 
FOR THE SKY 
TO FALL 


Kenneth Martin 
16s net 


Kenneth Martin follows 
up the success of his first 
novel, _Aubade, with a 
beautifully written story 
of a group of young people 
in London. The bright 
shifting pattern of their 
lives is amusingly and 
convincingly described. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of 
Scientific Progress 


The use of solar and nuclear 
energy in time measurement is 
described by André G. Kras- 
soievitch, head of research in a 


leading Swiss watch firm, in - 


June’s DISCOVERY. He claims 
that the most highly developed 
clocks of today are accurate to 
one second in three hundred 
years. 

The amply illustrated article 
by Vilma Scott on the St 
Lawrence River power project 
tells how the world’s second 
largest. power dam was com- 
pleted in only five years. 

On the lighter side, Dr Donald 
Michie outlines the. application 
of Murphy’s Law (“If anything 
can go wrong, it will’’). What- 
ever does go wrong, make sure 
that you get your copy of 


DISCOVERY. 


DISCOVERY is obtainable from 


all booksellers and newsagents, 


price 2/6d. The annual subscrip- 
tion is 30]/- from: 


JARROLD & SONS LTD 
NORWICH 


Slaves Unaware? ~ 
MAGNUS PYKE 


Has Science become our master? 
view of applied science which assesses the virtues of our 
private and professional lives being based on such a 
materialistic structure. os 16s net 


- 


Young Victorians 
MARION LOCHHEAD 


In this sequel to Their First Ten Years, Victorian youth is 
seen at work, at play, at school, at home and abroad. 


pened, 21s net 


Gnosis: Divine Wisdom 
FRITHJOF SCHUON ~~. 


Translated from the French by G. E. H. PALMER 


A brilliant exposition of the different aspects of the great 
Traditions, including a remarkable section on the Christian 


tradition. mp! 8s net 
In Fear of Silence 
JOHN SLIMMING ; 
Author of ‘Temiar Jungle’ ‘ 
“A study in -suspense and atmosphere... . consistently 
exciting . . . excellently written. —The Times. ‘A very 
12s 6d net 


mature first novel. —Books and Bookmen. 


JOHN MURRAY 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


FAITH FOR PERSONAL CRISES 


15s. net 
Dr. Michalson deals with the : seven following-situations: Anxiety, 


By Carl Michalson 


Guilt, Doubt, Vocation, Marriage, Suffering, and Death. 


THE POLITICS OF ENGLISH 
DISSENT 


By Raymond G, Cowherd: 


ple tae along the road from aries to eeaictaacy. 


THE CLUE TO ROME 


Introduction to a City 
By aevweald Kissack 
- Illustrated by George Reid 


This is the only book on Rome that tells of 2,700 years in 27 000 
words, traces a single Living Idea through them all, and lets 
places explain the idea. It is written for the three-day tourist 
‘who wants not just to see the City but to understand it. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C. 1 


A critical mid-century 


124, NEW BOND STREET, 


Write after reading — =) 
The Writer— wd 


and sell! 


21s. net — 
The author has carefully delineated the connexions between the 
religious and political activity of the movements that carried 


8s. 6d. net - 


| THE GUIN NESS 


On es 
POETRY 
1957/58 


ts: the ~ 


Poetry Book Society’s 


Summer Choice 


Details of Membership (Annual 
Subscription 2 guineas) can be 
obtained from the Secretary, — 


THE POETRY BOOK SOCIETY LTD. 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


_ WRITER publishes 


new helpful articles 
KY specially designed to 
achieve one aim—to enable 

you to increase your income by 


x9 writing. Benefit, then, from the know- 
* ledge and experience of experts in — 


every field of saleable writing. Increase 


your income by learning how to write effec- 


. for magazines and newspapers, 


for book publishers, for radio and TY. 


FRE 


Send now for free folder, 
“What's in it for You!" 


-THE WRITER | 
LONDON, W.1 


The story of Borneo’s remark- 
able interior, remote, vivid and 
oftén violent. 


WITHIN 


The story of the strange and 


stirring events which followed 


the sudden rain of parachutes 
out of the tropical sky. 


‘He has the knack of describing 
a strange tropical scene so con- 
vincingly that one feels it must 
have been just like that to Have 


been dropped in with him 
é The Times 


Story 


‘A first-class reconstruction of 
the way of life of an unknown 
people, and a rattling, exciting 


_account of military exploits.’ 


The Listener 


‘A wonderful gift for rendering _ 
the daily life of the Kelabits. 


- His book. is searching and 


dramatic.’ 


Tom 


New Statesman 


‘An exciting, true adventure 
story of how the author was 


dropped by rachute a 
ae Japanese lines.’ here 


“Harrisson 


“Mustrated 


Each month, THE y 


Pr = =) siteie actualization ’. In the Gospel of St. Mark, for example, she. 


1 we are left free to enjoy the poem as Donne intended 
it. In eae ape Donne's own mare has cies 


ace to idiscuss oe Sspoliadcn of hes isttical aucthod to ies inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Here her chief quarrel i is with those who 
substitute ‘for the conception of the writer as “a man speaking 
to men”, the conception of the writer as an imagination weaving 


; ‘symbolic’ patterns to be teased out by the intellect, and in its con- 
_ centration on the work by itself ends by finding significance in 
_ what the work suggests rather than in what it says, and directs 


our imaginations towards types and figures rather than towards 


_. would at all costs preserve ‘the central image of a human life 


ca 
at” hy 
aA 


and death ’—the costs being the new symbolical or typological 


a ax -~ approach to the Gospels. In sacred as in profane | literature 


» 


« 


rou 


criticism: “means a search for ‘the true subject, or imaginative 


Beers the s source of the work’s un and of its whole tone ’. 


HERBERT READ 
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Wine Aid for! ihe Poor 


| Pilanhrony in England 1480-1660 
_ By W. K. pega Allen and Unwin. 428. 


PROFESSOR JorDAN Is one of those energetic er seon academics 
_ (Professor Gordon Ray is another) who manages to combine wide 
administrative duties with assiduous scholarship. He is responsible 
_ for looking after the ladies’ side of Harvard University, but also 
' finds time to produce ambitious works of historical research. We 


_ already owe to him a very complete study of the development 


_of religious toleration in England. Now in his latest work he 
turns to examine the rise of philanthropy in England, concen- 
__ trating chiefly on the period succeeding the Protestant Reformation 
and the dissolution of the monasteries. — 

His subject is absorbing because it combines so many aspects 


ef our history—social, economic, intellectual, and administrative. 


Professor Jordan tells us that his broad objective is to trace the 
changing aspirations of English society as reflected in the bene- 
- factions of the age stretching from 1480 to 1660 and promises 
-us several volumes. He takes the year 1480 as a starting point 
because it was then that the benefactions of monastic foundations, 
the fountain of social welfare in the middle ages, began to dry 
up. The main source of material which he uses is wills which 
have survived in considerable numbers and he has selected as a 
large sample ten counties, including Greater London and Middle- 
sex, which contained about a third of the population of England 
and Wales in 1600. These wills are analysed for their charitable 
benefactions and according to the class to which the testator 
belonged. Professor Jordan argues that these are completely 
honest documents, being drawn up by men and women when they 
examine their consciences and define their obligations after 


_ searching their souls and preparing to meet their God. 


The big conclusion that emerges from this gallant investigation 


is that in most classes of society there was a shift away from 
purely religious gifts towards the support of educational and © 
‘. charitable institutions and the promotion of social welfare. 


‘Moreover Professor Jordan suggests that the problem of poverty 


: _ and unemployment in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 


centuries was larger than has generally been realized. It stemmed 


ie from a number of causes, of which the dissolution of the 


ee 


tee ‘monasteries was the least significant. He is also inclined to think 


the extent of enclosure of waste and common lands or arable 
land f sheep farming—of which Sir Thomas More and other 
aries complained—has been exaggerated. The principal 
; increase in populares a rise in Beira see 


Pilsabethen' poor laws were introduced to try to suppress beg: 


1e orstayside and, ae as 


and vagabondage, so at the same time the social conscience 


particularly of the expanding merchant class—was affronted and : 


was inspired to charity on so vast a scale that in fact only a very 
small part of the relief of penury depended on local rates or 
general taxation in the later Tudor and early Stuart ages. 


Professor Jordan has undoubtedly shown that substantial sums _ 
_— “staggering ’ is a word he often uses—were devoted by private 


citizens of all classes to charity. It is already known of course 


that the universities benefited from many gifts in the sixteenth © 


and seventeenth centuries and that the network of grammar 


schools throughout the country owed much to private donations. 


But during the whole of the long period that is studied here well 
over a third of the charitable bequests went to the needs of the 
poor. And if poverty pressed hardest upon the towns, it was also 


the ‘richer citizens of the towns who were most generous in. 
alleviating it. London and. Bristol contributed nearly two-thirds 


of the gifts of charitable wealth in the ten counties investigated— 


_a total of two and a quarter million pounds in the money of that 
time. This flow, of charity gathered in momentum and gushed 
forth in the thirty years preceding the Civil Wars. Facts and: 
figures thus appear to confirm a statement made by John Donne 


that ‘since the blessed reformation of religion, more publick 
charitable works [were] performed, more hospitals and colleges 
erected, and endowed in threescore, than in some hundreds of 
years of superstition before ’. 

Preoccupation with the needs of the poor is the outstanding 


- characteristic of the post-reformation period. Members both of 


the ‘upper gentry’ and the ‘lower gentry’ left money for that 
purpose, only the yeomen still concerning themselves largely with 
the support of religion. These benefactions, it is argued, ‘ betoken 
a new and ever-widening sensitivity on the part of a culture 
towards human suffering and want’. Moreover charity extended 


far beyond the giver’s own doorstep and presupposes a national 


conscience. 

Professor Jordan’s figures and conclusions will no doubt be 
subjected to close scrutiny by other social historians. It is easy 
to criticize such statistics. But they look convincing and the 
deductions from them seem logical. Professor Jordan is a careful 
chronicler and he dots all his ‘i’s’ diligently, May one venture 
to suggest that when he comes towards the end of his county-by- 
county survey he should burn all his indexes and throw his notes 
out of the window, and boldly delineate in the manner of a 
Maitland or a Tawney the broad conclusions he has reached 
about the changing social and intellectual pattern of this period 
in English history—a period that embraces both the medieval 
twilight and the dawn of a new world, not perhaps the world of 
our own Welfare State, but that ranging from Sir Thomas 
Gresham to Charles Dickens? 

Mavric— ASHLEY 


Rapacity Is All 


The World of Insects. By Paul Pesson. Harrap. £3 3s. 


The World of Spiders. By W. S. Bristowe. 
Bumblebees. By John B. Free and Colin G. Butler. 
Both Collins. 30s. and 25s. respectively. 


A BATCH OF BOOKS on recent investigations into the lives and 
habits of various insects and arachnids is bound to offer surprising 


reading, the more so perhaps if it arrives, as this batch did, when 


May is at its most abounding— all this juice and all this joy’. 

The things that go on, apparently, under that gay tumble of 
wallflowers and tulips in ‘the garden! There are, for instance, some 
two million spiders to the acre (and that alone, as Samuel Beckett 


might say, is a thought to be getting on with) all training their’ 


batteries of eyes and jaws on little insects which will presently be 
nothing but empty, discarded skins, all their juice and joy sucked 


sy , 
‘/'ehe 


Re ‘ a : a P ¥ pagt enna caters ke ete, a 
clean away. Well, take a look at one or two close-ups of spider — 


faces and what else could you expect? Sabepee see 

ie Or, in case you think spiders have a monopoly of ferocity, take 
a look at the close-ups (many of them in the most startling 
colours) of a hundred other creatures as shown in Paul Pesson’s 
book. In this scientific but by no means inaccessible work all 


“tion, development, behaviour and so 
forth; but, for me anyway, it is the 
photographs that win the day. Looking. 
e ‘at them, I get the impression of a vast 
insect underground movement, armed 
with a fiendish ingenuity almost passing 
credibility, ready to take over the moment 
man lets up in his ceaseless war against 
them as pests. Indeed, Mr. Pesson’s final 
words have a most ominous ring. ‘Man 
__ will always have to use his skills to the 
utmost to keep the pests at bay, and 
should he ever become extinct the insects 
will be the dominant form of life on 
land ’. 

' But the range in this almost too in- 
formative book is world-wide and so per-— 
haps we should stick to the creatures 
inhabiting our own land. Those spiders, 
for instance. In common with many- 
people I used to have a rather soft spot 
for spiders, but after reading what W. S. 
Bristowe has to say about them I am not 
so sure. Their private lives are frankly _ 
appalling. Through the ages they have 
got themselves armed in a most formid- 
able way. Apart from those all-seeing 
eyes and horrible jaws, they can squirt 
gum over their enemies (anyway some of 
‘them can), jump twenty times their own 
length (no wonder insects have learned 
to hop and fly), and if one of their legs 

_ gets snatched off they simply grow an- Ny 
other. The spiders of one species, Amaurobius, eat their mother 
after she has fed and housed them for four months. You may think 
it a rather fetching trait that the male of the Pisaura species makes 
a fly up into a parcel and takes it with him when he goes courting, 
so that both he and she can enjoy a nibble in between matings. 

But what about the spider in the black and yellow get-up, Argiope? 
Not even the fact that it is, after all, only a nasty foreigner intro- 


exhibits: while she is actually being embraced, she wraps the 
male in silken threads so that he shall not beat a hasty retreat 


the guise of a (presumably) tasty meal. ; 
It comes almost as a relief to find that the spider too has its 


a spider quite deserve the fate that will surely befall it if a Hunting 


aay Bristowe reports, hot from the scene, ‘ runs busily over the ground 
, with dark fluttering wings and curled vibrating antennae. They 
_ meet and the wasp springs back and then leaps forward again... 
it) seizes the spider by a leg and curls its abdomen round under 
the spider to sting her two or three times. During the momentary 
struggle before the spider collapses I do not believe she even 
attempts to use her chelicerae: she behaves as though she knows 
____ her time has come and it is hopeless to resist”. 
Bs In fact, the more we learn, the worse we find. Rapacity is all. 
If the creatures are not themselves preying, they are being preyed 
upon, Only their stupendous numbers, their fecundity, keeps them 
going at all; and indeed some insects avoid extinction by the 
narrowest possible margin, One such is the common bumblebee, 
which is the subject of the latest addition to the admirable New 
“Naturalist series which Mr. Bristowe also graces. For these in- 
age valuable pollinators, grumbling their way from flower to flower, 
_ carrying nearly their own weight of nectar, have their enemies 


- 


types of insects are surveyed, their evolution, variations, reproduc- 


Close-up of a horsefly (photograph by J. P. Van den 
Eeckhoudt) , ' 
From ‘ The World of Insects ’ 


duced into this country can excuse such behaviour as the female: 
_ after copulation and so that she may enjoy him a second time in 
enemies in plenty, including toads, starlings, ants, beetles, shrews 


and of course other spiders. However, wait a minute. Does even - 


Wasp should happen along? ‘The black and red wasp’, Mr. - 


like everything else. If it is not shrikes, waiting to impale them on ~ 


atall Ua Fe 75 . ~ Sora : ; 
By comparison with the life and habits of the spider, of course, = 


a 


trated on the less primitive honey-bee. ~ 
This has not prevented John B. Free 
and Colin G. Butler from giving us a 
narrative that is both persuasive and — 
illuminating. Incidentally, they offer — 
some suggestions for the encouragement 
and protection of bumblebees. ‘ It would 
seem to be a simple matter’, they write, 
‘for the average farmer to provide nest — 
sites by deeply ploughing an odd piece — 
of ground and then scattering a bale or ~ 
two of hay over it to provide nesting 
material’, Simple, certainly; and yet, 
although they would be the first to 
benefit, how many farmers would con- 
sider the idea seriously enough to imple- — 
ment it? The truth is that farmers lag — 
woefully behind in the application of an 
ecological point of view. To them all ~ 
insects are pests. Even as I write, my 
house and garden are being islanded in a 
fine silver spray of poison where a blithe 
young farmhand, ignorant of even the 
elements of chemistry, careers over the 
cornfields indiscriminately sowing death — 
to weeds and the insects and birds that — 
live on them. ; zs tae 
But the ecological point of view is 
steadily gaining ground and even farmers — 
will come to it in time. Of course insects 
are carriers of disease, to man and animal 
and plant; but although so many of them _ 
are serious pests, a much larger number are useful. The problem ~ 
is to strike a balance. a cae 
; C. HENRY WARREN 
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Man Alive  — 
Songs. By Christopher Logue. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER LoGuE has been in the news lately with his 

‘ Jazzetry ’ (poems declaimed to the accompaniment of jazz) and => 

has aroused all the expected reactions of distaste. In his desire j 

to obtain a public, in his methods of obtaining it, he shows—it is 

said—less than the proper fastidiousness. He uses wicked words _ 

for a cheap shock. He is less a poet than a publicist, is too busily 

engaged, in a word, in Logue-rolling. 5 ae : REY 
Those who say this, however, are to a large extent themselves 

poets who have failed to capture audiences, whether by quieter 

methods or not. And is fastidiousness a necessary literary virtue? 

Not, we may certainly say, in a ‘romantic’ poet at any rate. 

These jibes in any case entirely miss the point: which is whether 

Mr. Logue can write. He can write. He is serious, in the only _ 

proper sense of that word; and he’is alive. He is alive moreover 

—and this is particularly rare in a poet of this moment, and 


particularly important—from the, neck downwards as well as 


upwards, One actually turns his pages with excitement and 
curiosity to see what can be coming next. mt R 
Perhaps his most distinctive single feature is his ability to 
create the fable, the homely proverb. He is the pupil of Asop, 
as he is (metrically) of Ezra Pound: eet 
: : eat when= OSs) hae 
Your neighbour’s beard goes up in flames ~*~ 
Wet yourown.... tt Rl Bey 


Se ae 
acid test. There 


= 
ay 


; ty aes oie ‘ 

. hae ight frost in the scarecrow’s sleeve. 

the other of the Scamander épisode from the Iliad: 

ese ys A ‘Then Achilles, 

___ Leaving the tall enemy with eels at his white fat 

____ And his tender kidneys infested with nibblers, 

____ Pulled his spear out of the mud and waded off, 
After the deadman’s troop that beat upstream 

For their dear lives. sate | Aas, 


dc Pods 


_ But t must be added that Mr. Logue, more than most. poets, — 


__ is not seen to his best advantage in short quotations. 


+ 
se 
a. he 


_ (though the fact may be otherwise); but he writes out of a 

tremendous energy. A burstingly vigorous economy can afford 
_ to produce poems, or for that matter American cars, to last for 
a couple of seasons only; indeed it is how such an economy keeps. 
< itself going. Unlike cars, however, poems made as: it were only 
_ for current consumption have an impudent habit of occasionally 
___ outlasting the solemnly posterity-conscious ‘eternal’. The best of 
these Songs may well fall into that category. — oe eee 
Te eS .; __ Hrzary Corke 
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_ Spring Cleaning 


e #1 ‘Social. Science and Social Pathology 

a By Barbara Wootton. Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

tg = A oe w : rage hor ; 
____ In 1952 Lapy Woorron resigned her Chair of Social Studies at 
Bedford College on her appointment to a Nuffield Foundation 
Fellowship. She spent some five years examining the state of our 
___ knowledge about social pathology, with particular emphasis on 
___ €rime and on our attitude to social pathology as a whole. The book 
____ presents us with the results of her labours. The general effect 


“* 


~ 


that she would have 
_ where she was, , ia 
She sets the stage in her first chapter. Here we are in 1955 


> been more safely occupied if she had stayed 


cy 


__ with our quota of law-breakers, bastards, divorced or separated — 


Spouses, our truants, and people in receipt of National Assistance. 
All but the first category are fairly straightforward, but the 
criminal statistics are notoriously defective as a guide to the 


the matter of unreported thefts; such white-collar crimes as 
_ fraudulent income-tax returns seldom find their way into the 
enumeration of offences known to the police. Even so, in our 
estimate of the amount of crime in the country we usually take 
no account of motoring offences of which there are official records. 
_____ If we do we find that ‘the typical criminal of today is certainly 
not the thief, not the thug who hits an old lady on the head... 
_ the typical criminal of today is the motorist’. 
_. Research is concentrated on the depravity of the working 
commit the ‘ conventional crimes’. No one dreams of 
estigating the employment record or the emotional maladjust- 
ment of the professional man found drunk in charge of a car. 
fe 


here homes, indeed, are deplorably ‘broken’. No 
say, they are as wicked as they are. Lady Wootton 

l these popular myths, ogether with the fashion- 
ae s = 


+ 


lage may be seen most — 


ys, the one of twenty 


The poet gives at any rate the appearance of writing fast 


is devastating, and there will be some, no doubt, who will feel — 


amount of law-breaking that is actually going on. It is not only — 


favourite theories. One after another they collapse. Some de 
quents come from broken homes, but the characteristics of ‘ broken 


homes’ vary from one piece of research to another, and when an 
attempt is made to show that the incidence of broken homes in 


the delinquent population is greater than in the population at 


_ large, the results are conflicting. As to the theory ‘that maternal 
deprivation is a major factor in criminal behaviour, or that the 


younger the child the greater the risk, all these must be regarded 
as unproven hypotheses ’. So it goes on with mother going out to 
work, bad employment records, and so forth. And when it comes 
to ‘ the significance of an early start in criminal behaviour, we are 
left with a mass of conflicting and contradictory evidence ’. 


_Apart from the carelessness of much of the research itself, 


apart from the conflicting definitions of the concepts used, the 


' main cause of all this confusion, as Lady Wootton shows, lies 
_ In the fact that we take ‘ delinquents’ as a homogeneous class: 


“it is as though a zoologist were to look for common characteristics 
(other than the possession of a tail) in all animals with tails ’. 


Research, then, is defective, and our pet theories will not hold — 


water, but there is something else to be noted, and that is the 


invasion of the whole field of social pathology by the psychiatrists. — 


They have, of course, humanized our attitudes to offenders and 
other ‘ deviants ’, but they have done more than this. They have 
altered our attitude towards responsibility and the approach of the 
social worker to what are known as her ‘ clients’. Lady Wootton’s 


discussion of the first of these topics is masterly. She shows that 


once we abandon the clear intellectualistic M’Naghten rules, we 


are on a slippery slope which leads to the elimination of the con- 


cept of responsibility and its replacement by a question of treat- 


_ ment. If you could show that some deviant conduct is due to an 


independently ascertainable mental disorder, you could distinguish 
between those who are responsible and those who are not. This, 
however, is well-nigh impossible because the conduct in question 
is all too often a main element in the definition of the disease 
itself. The selfish fellow, who cannot be deterred from misbehav- 
ing, behaves as he does because he is a ‘psychopath’, but he is 
judged a ‘ psychopath’ because he behaves as he does. The little 
boy who steals is ‘ maladjusted’, but his thieving ways are what 
make us classify him as such. The criminal does what he does 
because he is what he is. The only problem is: how can we train 
him to behave differently? 

The ‘new look’ in social work does not call for close argu- 
mentation. Lady Wootton’s treatment of it is, in fact, riotously 
funny and will cause considerable pain. She quotes a range of 
authoritative statements to demonstrate the change that has taken 


place. No longer does the social worker seek to solve the immedi- 
ate problems for which she is called in, she must delve deeper, ~ 


she must go below the surface to the anxieties and conflicts that 
are really troubling her ‘client’, when she thinks she only wants 
a bit of help in the little matter of the rent, The social worker 
who has ‘ insight ’ can soon (after training) see through the super- 
ficial troubles to the real cause of her client’s complaints, The 
thing now is the ‘ relationship with the client —and professional- 
ization, on the demand for which Miss Chambers provides an 
instructive appendix. . ’ 
Lady Wootton has performed a major service to social science, 
not the least part of which lies in the extraordinarily skilful way 
she has presented her material; she never bores. This is important 
because her book has got to be read by everyone interested in the 
social sciences in general and in criminology and social work in 
particular, It is a chastening experience and will bring a blush 
to many a cheek, as it has done, I confess, to mine. We all claim 
to welcome a little fresh air, but a blasting wind makes us rather 
uncomfortable, and yet—there can be no doubt about it—that 
is just what we need. The charge that the book is purely negative 
cannot be sustained. Lady Wootton has made sensible suggestions 
for future research and, in any case, while repeated confirmation 
of a hypothesis is comforting, the falsification of hypotheses— 


no means nothing. W.JHLS 
. J. H. Sprott 
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By P. M. Handover. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


Endymion Porter yan! ts 
By Gervas Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


BIOGRAPHIES ARE SOMETIMES WRITTEN for quaint rather than 
convincing reasons. Miss Handover felt that in a previous book 


she had been unjust to Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, and 


Mr. Huxley discovered an interest in one of his wife’s remote 

ancestors, Though such springs of action do not encourage great 

hopes, the results are on the whole sound enough products of one 

of Britain’s major industries in which craftsmanship is as a 

rule less evident than gloss. These two books at any rate rest 

on the proper foundations. 
Miss Handover has tried to explain one of the more mysterious 

@ fe ‘ 


* The Artist and Endymion Porter ’, by Van Dyck 


From ‘ Endymion Porter’ 


English statesmen, Lord Burghley’s second son and political heir. 


She confesses to one handicap when she includes herself among 


the ‘laymen’ to whom Cecil must allegedly remain ‘aloof and 
formidable’ because he is ‘a statesman’s statesman’; she adds 
another when she ends the story with the accession of James I (on 
dubious grounds connected with the publication of the Hatfield 
MSS.). Since Cecil’s career of supreme power really belonged to 
the last eight years of his life, this can be only a study of his 
apprenticeship under Elizabeth, culminating in his secret manage- 
ment of the Stuart succession. Miss Handover is content to take 
Cecil through the years, disentangling intrigues and showing him 
at work; in the process he comes to stand out embossed, if not 
entirely in the round. By doing justice to ‘ Robert the Devil’ she 
throws important new light on the fateful careers of Essex and 
Raleigh. Perhaps she is too impressed by Cecil and too ready to 
pass by his ruthless ambition and cold self-seeking, often apparent 
to the alert réader. Nor is she altogether at home in the world 
of Elizabethan government (a serious deficiency in the context), 
and occasionally a misunderstanding of contemporary common- 
places causes her to draw weightily false inferences. Nevertheless, 
this is an honest and readable attempt to describe a man who, 
though dry, was never dull, even if his place in the world calls 
for the comprehensive treatment which Miss Handover is not 
quite qualified to give. See: 
Mr. Huxley’s subject, on the other hand, is a man of little 


significance, Charles I’s favourite courtier, who made a fortune 


in loyal service and lost it in the wars. Endymion Porter appears 
here and there in the books as an intriguer with a dangerously 


_ Catholic wife; his fame rests as much on his surprising first name 


- eee 


appearance—as on his devotion to the arts of which 


rtier 


ince with the goggle-eyed 
beefy 
looks give no- promise at all. But he was worth a book, for (as — 


Mr. Huxley shows) he can be brought to life. If it remains — 


difficult to take his excursions into diplomacy seriously—though 
he was in the party that in 1623 made the insane dash to Spain 


Wwe. 


for the Infanta’s hand—he should certainly be remembered for 


his leading share in the building up of Charles I’s. collection of 
paintings. Utterly faithful, often rather stupid, an entirely decent 
fellow and a most loving husband, he was a man whose world 
extended only to the inner chambers of the court and his absent 


‘family. In Mr. Huxley’s identification with the courtier’s point of — 


view, the familiar landscape of the sixteen-thirties looks pretty odd: 
Laud barely appears, the accumulation of oppressive monopolies 
and undeserved favours is regarded as quite proper, and the 
purchase of another Titian matters vastly more than the mutter- 
ings in many places which were to end by destroying the great 
collection among so much else. : 


Both Miss Handover and Mr. Huxley have worked con- — 


scientiously among published and manuscript sources; both avoid 
fiction; both show a good understanding of the background. But 
while Cecil is much the more important subject, Mr. Huxley’s — 


is markedly the better book. Above all, he has style. It is this - . 


which prevents him from slipping into the morass of commentary — 


in which Miss Handover, with her lapses into solemn pomposity, — 


repeatedly sinks up to her ears. She is capable of a footnote (‘this 


is a recollection of his infrequent trips to the seaside ’) when Cecil 
happens to use a metaphor involving crabs, and she will seek out 
and point out significances at the drop of a Tudor bonnet. How 


much better Mr. Huxley does by leaving the reader alone. The — 


frequent reviewer cannot escape a doubtless improper reflection: 
what a pity it is that so many of the most masculine characters 


_ should have to be speared upon the pens of women. 


a -G. R. ELTON 


Seven French Writers 


The Art of French Fiction : - 
By Martin Turnell. Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 


_ Mr. TURNELL’S EXCELLENT BOOK carries a misleading title. ‘I 


have not tried ’, he says in his foreword, ‘ to write a history of the 
French novel or of a particular aspect of it. I am concerned with - 
the elucidation of a series of individual experiences ’. In fact, as _ 
in The Novel in France, he adopts a highly selective method, 
taking seven writers from Stendhal to Mauriac, establishing their 


background as human beings, and using a most discriminating — + 


intelligence upon their work. _ 
Even within his chosen range, he prefers. to concentrate upon 
a few points rather than to spread himself widely. Thus, while 
it is true that he has written about Stendhal elsewhere, one could — 
wish for rather more here than an acute study of Armance alone, 


- for in order to keep a proper balance between the different writers 
treated it is essential to use the same method on each. — : 


The book opens particularly well with an account of the almost 
forgotten novels of the Abbé Prévost. Those who turn now to-the- 
Histoire d’une Grecque moderne and Mémoires d’un honnéte 
homme will be grateful to Mr. Turnell’s acumen. They will go 


on to an important essay on Zola, which achieves something which ~ " 


needed doing: a careful examination of Zola’s language. It has 
not generally been found necessary to give Zola other than a 
summary treatment on points of pure writing technique, but Mr. | 
Turnell examines the matter both with care and justice, He con- 
cludes that ‘ Zola did not possess either the insight or the intelli- 
gence of a really great writer, but he cannot be dismissed as a 
minor novelist ’. Indeed, he seems on the whole to find him more | 
interesting than Balzac, who has only a tangential role to play in 
this book. , » See . rs 
What is extremely refreshing about Mr. Turnell is his refusal _ 
to accept any view, however respectable, without first convincing 
himself by clear evidence. Whether he always convinces his reader 
is another matter; it is a merit of good critical writing to provoke 
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a This ae Flora ices been specially designed for the Neasdent and 


oft the British Isles, but cheaper and will fit the Secs There is a 


Se “geared index., Beet Ss Ja 22s. 6d. net 


a oe >:  Siihcehpease Sutey 12 
a ace i EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


“7 ‘The central theme of this year’s Survey is the Elizabethan theatre. 
The articles include: ‘The Maddermarket Theatre and the playing 


Bese- tf Shakespeare’ by NUGENT MONCK, and ‘Actors and Scholars: 
a, view. of Shapes in the Modern Theatre’ by RICHARD 
| DAVID. pi \ 25s. net 


: COP e eee arerereseesesssessesseeserersseseress 
we x whee = Oedipus & Job in 
Bese Ss. West African oo 

pee “MEYER FORTES 


ped ‘The main reas of this book is the interplay of the notions of 
Bee at ciee ’ Destiny. and Justice i in the thought of the West African peoples. 
_ Professor Fortes finds elements in their en which the legends 
of Oedipus and Job illustrate, ae 10s. 6d. net 
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From Sheldon to Secker , 


-NORMAN SYKES 


ein the ‘Ford Lectures for 1958 Dr Sykes shows that the century 
from 1660 to 1768 was the most influential epoch of English Church 
"history between the Reformation and the Victorian Age. 355. net 
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eae Donne and the Drurys 
Bcd * fog eI. BAL Gee 


7 


Professor Bald describes the rise of the Drury family under Eliza- 
beth I, in particular of Sir Robert Drury and his wife, and their 
Be connexion with John Donne. Apart fromthe i interest of the central 
2 A asics this account is valuable for its gescrare of the life of the 
" i Jacobean gentry. 11 plates. 30s. net 
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| ee The Cambridge History of the 
a [eee british Empire, ail 


This third yolurie of. the Cambridge History e the British Empire 
pe 2 gemspea the series of Sse volumes as peas. The title is The 
a < 


the ‘keen amateur botanist. It is as thorough and exact as The Flora’ 


Anne Bronté 
WINIFRED GERIN 


The important definitive full-length biography of Anne Bronté, 
| who has always remained a shadowy figure in the background of 


the Bronté story. Much new material is brought to light, so that 
Anne emerges as a rounded, vital Besson y-| Full-colour frontis- 


piece and 32 halftone plates, uke 30s 


Pope John XXil 
ANDREA LAZZARINI 


“The book forms an excellent summary of the life of the Holy 
Father up to the day of his first broadcast as Pope, and ends 


with some engaging personal anecdotes, detailed notes, biblio- 
graphical information and a set of well-chosen photographs ’. 


—Universe 25 “pe plates 12s 6d 


Proud Heritage VOL 2 
LT.-COL. L. B. OATTS pso 


This second volume relates the ‘history of the 74th Brigade from 


its raising in 1787 to its amalgamation in 1882 with the 73rd to 
form the regiment thereafter known as the Highland Light 
Infantry. 4 coloured plates, several ‘black and white diagrams and 
a coloured folded chart. ee — 42s 


SPRING BOOKS TO COME 
Entertainment in 
Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


A racy and readable report on how the Russians entertain them- 
| selves in leisure hours. ‘ Since Mr, Bowers has an inquiring mind 
and apparently inexhaustible energy, his book is packed with 


interesting and enlightening material. His reluctance to draw a 
firm conclusion represents the happy combination of receptivity 
and detachment that arouses confidence in what he says ’.—The 
New York Times 32 halftones: Shortly 42s 


A History of 
Dutch Life ae Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind yet to appear, delineat- 
ing the development of Dutch life, domestic, artistic, literary and 
scientific, from prehistoric times down to the present day. 580 
magnificent photographs and one full-colour map. 70s 
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Simone de Beauvoir 
MEMOIRS OF | 
A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
‘A superb autobiography.” Evening Standard 
~ €A brilliant account.’ Observer — 
With Weidenfeld and Nicolson PS gold 


Roy Fuller ; . 
THE RUINED BOYS . 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
“Compulsively readable.” Punch 
‘Beautifully written.’ Observer 
‘Touching ... very funny indeed.’ The Times — 
and Impression 15/- 


Joseph Hayes 


THE HOURS 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 


By the author of The Desperate Hours a 
‘Short, taut, fraught . . . suspenseful.’ Spectator 10/6 


TOMORROW 


LOUIS XIV 


W. H. LEWIS. An informal portrait of what lay behind 
the magnificent facade. Illustrated 18/- 


ANYBODY’S SPRING 
A. A. MURRAY. A novel about the business com- 
munity in Johannesburg, by the author of The Blanket. 16/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
~~ New Orleans Sketches 


Introduction by CARVEL COLLINS 


These. first stories and sketches, written during the time that William 
Faulkner lived in New Orleans in 1925, are of special interest now that 
he has become one of the leading novelists of our century; for here the 
reader can find many of the themes, the materials, and the stylistic elements 
which he was soon to make so particularly his own. 2 
Some American Critics’ Comments: 

“For the reader of Faulkner, the book is indispensable. Its brilliant 
introduction . . . is full both of helpful information . . . and of fine insights... 

PAUL ENGLE in the Chicago Tribune. 
“. . . particulary valuable since it throws light on the transitory period of 
Faulkner’s life...” Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 


Crown 8vo. 155. net : 


THE NARROW SEAS 


A history of the English Channel” 
Reginald Hargreaves” 


This is the story of the most important of the world’s maritime turnpikes, 
of how the British established mastery of it, of how they often lost it and 
the disasters that ensued, and of the important part it played in the creation 
of our vast mercantile empire. A far ranging but very human work, it will 
fill a distinct gap in the written history of the British Isles and will afford 
pleasure and instruction to the general reader. 


Demy 8vo. 455. net 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
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Fuse published | 385 
Eclipse of the German 
Navy 3 Thaddeus V. Tuleja ‘Commander USNR ee 
The author sets his vivid scenes against the overall strategy of the Wass : C4 


fully documented from British, German, and American sources. With — 
8 pages of photographs. _ 21s. 


The Church in the © 
Dark Ages —_ Henri Daniel-Rops 


. A magnificent 640-page history presenting six centuries of the Catholic | 
World (406-1050), the administration, rise, and fall of Churches, 
empires and dynasties, and personalities and events therein, 42s. ~ 


Ten-Minute Tales. | 
and Some Others | ~ Gerald Bullett 


The last published fiction of the late Gerald Bullett. Twenty-three ten- 
minute tales and six longer. Foreword by Storm Jameson. = —_I 5s. 


The Poem of the Cid — 


A verse translation by W. S. Merwin > 


Written about 1140, the national epic of Spain E/ Poema del mio Cid ~ 
centres upon the military exploits of Rodrigo Dias, who died in 1099. © 
The translator is intimately acquainted with the literature and traditions 
of Spain. Ee ae me 16s. 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Five Frontiers ~ W. H. Murray 


<< .. excellent adventure story. Mr. Murray has a real talent for — 
bringing alive the world of action . . . a most enjoyable piece of work.” 
—Evg. Standard. 16s. 


Kind of Fighting Patrick Cruttwell 


“Sensitive and intelligent attempt to show both the proconsular 
dilemma and the dynamics of rebellion.”—Manchester Guardian. 155. 


* 
NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Century of Humorous Verse 


A representative collection of works by acknowledged masters, 1850~" ; 
1950, ‘accompanied by a sprinkling of more personal choices,’ edited by 
Roger Lancelyn Green, M.A., B.LITT. No. 813. 8s. 
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* Prospectuses of these two volumes sent post free by the publishers : 
§. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford Street, London WC2 
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PAST ond 
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The history magazine with 
a forward look. 
ON SALE NOW. 2s. 


Send for free specimen issue to: 


34, HILLGATE PLACE, LONDON, W.8 
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“4 ances style and 


__ are usually given in bath, Pech and. hnelish, ae the anaaiics 
2 if aie not always happy. It can surely be assumed that anyone giving 
___ time to a long and detailed study of French fiction will know the 
* _ language well enough to read passages: in the original. For ex- 
ample, the fall of the sentence ‘ I/s entrérent tous les cing, raides, 

__ silencieux, dans le cabinet’ is quite different from ‘ All five went 
aes _ into the office, stiff, silent’ ’, even though the difference is one of 
<7 o _ ance. _ And very ‘rarely the translation goes off the rails altogether. 


2 i - One would like, too, to be given a more detailed assessment of 


41 


To 


a 
t 


Proust; in view of Mr, Turnell’s preliminary statement that 


i, Stendhal ‘ marks the point at which an extraordinary process of 
evolution began which eventually culminated in Proust’. For in 
Oy ’ the event, both Stendhal and Proust srr no more than a few 
eneeree ss. | ~ 
gt These minor complaints < are brought forward only because of 
the admirable virtues that inform the greater part of Mr. 
Turnell’s book. Lappétit vient en mangeant, and what is now 
_ needed to satisfy that appetite is a full-scale study of the French 
novel by our most distinguished expert in classical French litera- 
ture. If he could extend to the entire subject the clear-sighted 
___ appraisal which he gives to Mauriac in the field’of the Catholic 
—,, novel alone, he will have rendered a high service to good criticism. 
ake _ ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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‘Soviet Bureaucracy 


Smolensk under Soviet Rule. By Merle Fainsod. 
- Macmillan. £2 10s. UR 


In jury 1941, eae the west Russian provincial capital of 
_ Smolensk was captured by the German army, the back archives 
of the Communist Party organization of the province, covering the 
_ years 1917 to 1938, fell into the invaders’ hands. After the defeat 
of Germany, these documents were acquired by the American 
army. They have been studied by Professor Merle Fainsod, the 
_ leading American expert on Soviet government, who gives in the 
_ present volume a summary of their most interesting features. The 
fact that the picture which emerges contains no major surprises is 
a testimony to the soundness of previous western scholarship, not 
east of Professor Fainsod’s own work How Russia is Ruled, but 
__ does not detract from the importance of this book. Professor 
i Fainsod must be thanked and congratulated for the patience and 
skill with which he has explored this vast material and marshalled 


> 
___ his evidence, unvarnished by unnecessary comment. The reader is 


given an unmistakably authentic view of the workings of the party © 


a a, _ machine. Every serious student of Soviet affairs should make the 

ee Heces necessary intellectual effort to read through this work. 
Bs" Pies is divided into two main sections dealing respectively with the 
ae structure of the party and government and with the impact of 
. Z - the party on society as a whole. The dominant position of the 
ja party committee, and especially of its first secretary, in 
— Be goveromienty of the province is amply documented. There were 
< ities two important gaps in its authority—the army and the 
» re ' police. The chain of command within the party’s apparatus in the 
army reached up directly to the Central Committee, bypassing the 
BN normal territorial hierarchy. As for the police, though its 
were members of the party they were responsible only to 
wn superiors. Where there were conflicts between police 
| part elonitice, the former u: iy had their way. 
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_ aspect of this upheaval which i is often profoundly moving. Another 


4 


had given: 


extremely interesting chapter describes the fate of the Smolensk 
‘State university in the early ’thirties. To make higher education 
available to children of workers and peasants was of course an 


_ inevitable, and indeed admirable, aim of the communist regime. 


But the authorities, with the doctrinaire inflexibility which seems to 
be a constant feature of the Russian political character throughout 


history, insisted on selecting both teachers and students according 
to the social background of their parents rather than their own © 


ability. The tragi-comic effects on the university of this principle 
of hereditary virtue and sin (simply turning upside down the 
reactionary policies of nineteenth-century Tsarist ministers), and 
of the efforts by the academic staff to mitigate its effects, are 
strikingly documented. 

The professional officials of the communist party machine do 
not emerge from this survey in an entirely unfavourable 
light. They had great power, but were exposed to great dangers. 
To the peasants and workers, they were the heirs of the Tsarist 
ispravnik or gubernator: to the party leaders, they were useful 
scapegoats. Stalin decided on a policy of rapid industrialization, 
which could not be carried out except by ruthlessly exploiting 
human labour: resistance to the policy must be punished as 
counter-revolution, and police ‘vigilance’ must be unceasing. 


However, the Communist Party was committed to raise the 


standard of living of the workers, to protect their health, ensure 
their education and give a more equitable justice than the Tsars 
these things too the lower authorities were supposed 
to achieve. Of course the two tasks were not compatible. The 
reason for the people’s sufferings was the policy decided at the 
highest level. But this could not be admitted: instead, the sub- 
ordinate authorities must be blamed for ‘formalism’, ‘ bureau- 
cratism ’ or other faults. Injured parties appealed to the next level 
of authority above that with which they were in conflict—the 
simple citizen to the district committee (raikom) over the head 
of the village organization, the village organization to the pro- 
vincial committee (obkom) over the head of the raikom; the 
raikom to the Central Committee itself over the head of the 
obkom, When things were clearly going wrong, each authority 
sought to put the blame on the authority below it—the obkom 
on the raikom, the raikom on the village, and so on. 

Soviet bureaucrats were and are perhaps not so different from 
bureaucrats elsewhere. But just as the Soviet people had a more 
cruel fate in the ‘thirties even than unemployed South Wales 


miners, so the Soviet bureaucrats had a tougher assignment than 
any British mayor. The age of Stalin was a hard time, and its 
human instruments had much on their conscience, but no serious - 


student of history should refuse compassion for their predicament. 
HucGu SETON-WATSON 
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The Wigwam Murder 


The Trial of August Sangret 
Edited by Macdonald Critchley. Hodge. 18s. 


AuGust SANGRET WAS TRIED in 1943 for the murder of his girl. 
The case excited small attention at the time, partly owing to the 
war, partly perhaps to a certain dullness in “the story. He was a 
French-Canadian soldier, of Indian blood; his girl, Joan Wolfe, 
was a camp follower; their friendship lasted two months. She 
then disappeared and her body was discovered a month later, 
stabbed and bludgeoned to death and buried in some wasteland 


near Sangret’s Surrey camp. He was found guilty of her murder. 


and sentenced to death, the jury adding a strong recommendation 
to mercy, To this the authorities paid no heed. 


*So ends’, says Dr. Critchley in his introduction, ‘a rather 


tion robaipicalnire Rerwees 1928 and 1933. Reports on the state 
_ of opinion among the peasants and on material conditions in the 
collective and state farms, and letters by- individual peasants and 
_ collective farm directors, combine to form a picture of the unnaee 
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ODHAMS: RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS 


RICHARD PAPE’s 


amazing follow-up to r 
a best-seller 


Sequel to Boldness 


“Mr. Pape’s book is singularly moving.” 
—Illustrated London News. 

*,..a memorable piece of work.” —Sphere. 
‘...an exciting story . . . Pape at his best.” 
: — Yorkshire Evening Post. 

.a great re-assessment... 
comment on the deep and changing effect of 
war.” —Western Morning News. 


Illustrated. 18s. net 


Here and Hereafter. 


ANTHONY BORGIA 


Following the immense success of “Life in 
the World Unseen’? and “‘More about Life in 


munications, again discusses the nature of 
life after death. 7s. 6d. net 
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War and the . 
Soviet Union ON 


H. S. DINERSTEIN 


An analysis of the military and politi- 
cal consequences of the advent of 
nuclear weapons and of the re-exam- 
ination in Russian strategic thinking 
which followed Stalin’s death. 


Ready June 37s. 6d. net 


a moving — 


the author’s third in-- 
_. Spiring study, based on’ further spirit com- 
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THREE 


TRIAL 
Laurence Kitchin 


These three “trials” of 


“LORD BYRON. 
DR. BOWDLER 


‘My Story of the B.B.C, 


FREDDY GRISEWOOD 


A lively account that spans the years, from the 


‘ humble, hectic and often hilarious days of crystal 


sets and cat’s-whiskers, up to the present. day. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 
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The High Tower 
of Refuge 


EDGAR H. S. CHANDLER 


As timely in World Refugee Year as it is 
tragic and moving—the story of forty home- 
less millions. Dr. Chandler, as Director of the 
Refugee Service of the World Council of 
Churches, brings compassion and authority 
to this first complete account of world 
refugee relief. Foreword by the Archbishop 
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Ethiopian Adventure 


From the Red Sea to the 
Blue Nile 


HERBERT RITTLINGER 


Something new in travellers’ tales—a famous 


explorer describes a hazardous, high-spirited 
journey into the interior. He and his wife, 
cheerfully and repeatedly plunging in and 
out of danger “because we enjoyed it,” pro- 
vide stimulating safari reading. Illustrated. 

21s. net 


Pimpernel in Prague 


DONALD CAMPBELL-SHAW 


. all the attributes of a good thriller . 
ts this time the story is true.” 
—Financial Times. 
.. thrilling, hazardous, breathtaking.” - 
— Yorkshire Evening Post. 


Parsi-clases cloak- -and-dagger stuff. 


of Canterbury. Illustrated. 21s. net Seay entertaining.” 
nooooooooooooooooooeooo99ooo0o00 —Oldham Evening Chronicle. 
. Illustrated. 18s. net 
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The Reconstruc tion 


of Iraq, 1950-57 
FAHIM QUBAIN 


basic problems of development — 
the transformation of a static rural 
society into a dynamic urban one — 
remain the same, as Doctor Qubain 
shows in this valuable study. 


35s. net 


Communism in 


_ Guatemala, 1944-54 
R. M. SCHNEIDER 


How did the Communists subvert 
the revolution of 1944 and turn a 
popular movement to their own ad- 
vantage? What led to their over- 
throw in 1954? 


Ready June about 35s. net 


- Atlantic Books 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


aed STEVENS & SONS 


Despite Iraq’s change of régime, her _ 


‘| A “Biography” 


which have won high 
acclaim as broadcasts, are 


now published for the first | 


time with an Introduction 
_ by the Author and 
. 21 line drawings by 
ARTHUR HORNER 
he 21s. 
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CURTAIN 

of the 

British iron and steel 
industry. 


David Murray 
June 6th 


16s. 6d. 
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‘* Fourteen essays on crimi- 
nals and crime writing, 
practical, scholastic, and 
argumentative. This isn’t 
a ‘‘How To Do It”’ book, 
but it is the best thing of 
its kind for many years, and 
shouldn’t be missed.’” 


Cyril Hare 

Raymond Chandler 

Julian Symons 

Stanley Ellin 

Eric Ambler 

Mary Fitt i 
> 8s 


CONSTABLE 


: -a contents list of our June 
=] number, because you'll know 


Sunday Times 
ContiiBitors inglads?< aaa 
Josephine Bell 
Michael Underwood 


_ perhaps we should just men: 


tion that this month we have 
Sir Herbert Read’s letters tc 
Dahlberg on D. H. Lawrence 
and Basil Dean on the new 
pattern of public support fo. 
the theatre—as well as the 
continuation of Simone Weil 
on personal rights. For these 
and other perfectly gooc 
reasons, you'll want to buy 
- The 


Twentieth 
a 


26 Bloomsbury Mie London 
W.C.1 . 


June — 38. 


ae said about him; 

= young, twenty-eight and 
crime was a crime of passion, a category 
ood i in mos men’ s hearts; the evidence 
precise motive was never discovered, 


knife which the police found and lost, the muddle 
eee yok. whose reluctance to admit that he 


; “might Fave her: written Se ‘Gilbert, a ss muddle of Sangret’s 
- long statement. This was dictated by him to a police officer who 
asked him for an account of his association with Joan. Dr. 
ys; ~ Critchle y calls the statement: “ somewhat disjointed ’. >, Since it 
- took five days to record, that is hardly surprising. But something 

else, besides breaks for rest, food and sleep, disjointed it, ques- 
tions, and these are not, and apparently never were, recorded. 
When the police officer was called to the witness box he recollected 
~ a them out of his memory, sometimes positively, sometimes uncer- 
ae tainly (‘If my memory serves me correctly, I think I said . 
But their exact form, wording and nuance might be thought highly 
important to the defence, for the statement, which was read to the 
jury as a continuous narrative, contained, as such, a number of 
aa _ ‘passages ‘prejudicial to the narrator but susceptible to quite 
of different interpretation as answers to fg I found all this 
_ very unsatisfactory. 
= To this muddle and prejudice Dr. Gaicbley carelessly adds. 
8 - Indeed he may be said to dish Sangret for us at the outset, 
on page vi of his introduction. When the police took the state- 
ment from Sangret they alleged that no one but themselves 
knew that a body had been found. Dr. Critchley tells us that 
i the first thing Sangret said to them, before he embarked upon the 
_ Statement, was “I guess you have found her. Everything points 
to me. I guess I shall get the blame’. A fatal remark. But accord- 
ing to the evidence he made it after the statement was completed, 
7 ae when he had been shown the stained clothes taken from her body 
_ and asked whether he had ever had any bloodstains on his own 
clothes. His remark then became comparatively reasonable. 
His appearance in the witness box underlines all this muddle- 
‘ment. There is nothing disjointed or confused about his evidence 
: then. He is clear, firm, unshakeable. Some of his replies bear 
the absolute stamp of ‘truth, his account, for instance, of his 
second meeting with Joan (page 162) could never have been 
invented. He protested his innocence throughout. 
4 ‘I am not suggesting that justice miscarried though it might 
have. I am afraid that Sangret killed Joan Wolfe. He picked her 
up in a pub. She was distressed because, as she told him, she had 


he. 


2 to whom she was engaged (his corimanding officer had intervened 
and sent him back to Canada); she permitted Sangret to have 
her that evening. Four days later he met her again by chance 
y ts (she had a date with yet another soldier) and took her again. 
Five days later she wrote to him from hospital (she had fainted 
k in the street) that she was ‘pretty sure we are going to have a 
___ tiny wee one’, and asked for marriage (whether she actually was 
ac” nt was never known). Most men would have eyed this 
proposition warily; Sangret accepted it without demur and pro- 
_ mised to marry her. Thereafter she became his girl. 
___ She was a romantic creature, pretty and unexpectedly refined. 
sya Her few letters to him are charming—sincere, affectionate, sensi- 
tive, and delightfully ‘expressed. She was destitute. She had 
thing in the world but the clothes she stood up in and a handbag 
taining a lipstick and compactum, a small Bible and a crucifix 
ey she and he were Catholics), some photos of soldiers and one 
, her father, who had committed suicide, a few letters. Since she 
nowhere to sleep, Sangret constructed a shack for her out of 
and leaves and his rain cape in the woods near his 
this she lived and in it Sangret slept with her every 
out of camp to her with provisions after roll-call. 
scovered and ae She Bot a job and cat it. 


ai not add up, there were the muddles, the — 


had to say goodbye, the previous day, to “another Canadian soldier, 


drifted back: 


. they (the nurses) were horrified ts they heard how 
had been living, just as if that makes any difference. Gosh, I 
_ never ill when you looked after me, I was happy anyway, I will 


_ mever regret what we have done, we have had some good laughs, , 


and tears tod. (Oh! burning wood, the loveliest smell in the 
world) . . . I am so used to. talking to you, and then listening 
to you groaning to yourself because I would not let you sleep. 


When I turned over I missed you Sens your arms round me, 


- I never thought it would be so lonely . 


Their final refuge was a derelict icket pavilion three miles — 


away—a long journey for Sangret and sometimes he walked it 
four times a day, on top of his army training. Here in her long 
waits for him she scratched up on the walls her romantic hopes 
and prayers, touching tags of poetry and invocations to the Virgin, 
and hereabouts this ‘ unsavoury ’ story came to its private end. 
What was Sangret like? He doesn’t show up badly. His imme- 
diate responses to her problems were generous enough. True her 
letters had to be read to him, so his affairs became public, but 
scynicism was still easy, among soldiers. He was an ignorant, slow, 
dull, impassive, unsociable fellow, perhaps vain, and, one gathers, 


she put too much on him, more than he could bear. If only she. 


had got another job and a room, as he desired, instead of hanging 
about his camp, putting on him her total responsibility. She called 


him ‘ darned jealous ’, and gave him some reason to be; but what 


sticks out of the record is the rebellion of the browned-off sheep. 
When quarrels started the hard ground on which they embraced 
was fertile with seeds of doubt and recrimination: the true 


paternity of the child, that wedding ring she wore, her past life, — 


his other girls in Glasgow and Canada, the cash, the risk . . . But 
what set him going at last we shall never know; the judicial 
process does not uncover reality, and capital punishment puts an 
end to further direct enquiry. Nor, apparently, shall we ever 
know what line the defence took, a curt footnote informs us that 
“No shorthand note or report of these two speeches is now 
available *. Why not? 

pies J. R. ACKERLEY 


Arab Politics 


Britain and the Arabs. By Glubb Pasha. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


Nuri as-Said. By Lord Birdwood. Cassell. 30s. 


‘HiIsToRY, IT HAS BEEN SAID, is merely the biographies of great 
men. This is probably less of an oversimplification when applied 
to the Arabs than to any other people. For centuries the political 
history of Islam has been one of almost continuous autocracy. 
Where an attempt has been made to establish a Western-type 
parliamentary democracy, as for example in Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq and Sudan, the experiment has ended, in three of these 
cases without bloodshed, in an apparent reversion to the pattern 
of the Ottoman Empire with a military oligarchy headed by a 
‘leader who holds much the same position as was previously 
held by the Caliph. 

That this reversion was to some extent inevitable emerges 
fairly clearly from a study of Arab history during the past fifty 
years. Sir John Glubb has covered this period in his new book; 
Lord Birdwood’s biography of Nuri as-Said, the Iraqi Prime 


Minister, who, together with King Feisal and Crown Prince 


Abdul Illah, was killed during the revolution last July, is also 
concerned almost entirely with that vital half-century. 

In both these books the Ottoman Empire is seen not as a 
ruthless despotism but as a government which made virtually no 
impact on the great majority of the Arabic-speaking peoples. 
Only in the cities was Turkish rule effective and even there, 
while higher posts in the administration were usually reserved 


for Turks, the Arabs were treated as equals in the Army, a fact - 


which does much to explain the role subsequently played by the 


_ military in staging Arab revolutions. 
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Nuri as-Said — was 
probably the one out- — 
standing Arab person- 
ality who was most 
closely associated with 
the decline of the Otto- 
man Empire and with 
the growth of British 
influence in the Arab 
world. While still an 
officer in the Turkish 
Army he became an 
Arab nationalist not 
from any hostility to- 
wards the Ottoman 
Empire, to which he 
and most of his Arab 
colleagues felt a genu- 
ine sense of loyalty, but 
because the Young 
Turk movement proved 
to be much more anti- 
Arab than the Cali- 
phate had ever been. 
The Arab struggle on 


Recumbent lion: 


the side of the Allies in the first world war was a rebellion not 


against the reactionary though largely apathetic Ottoman regime 
but against the racial discrimination practised by the pan-Turkish 
nationalists. 

This new consciousness of being a race apart ptew rapidly _ 
under the stimulus of war and of such active sympathizers as 
Lawrence. Both Glubb Pasha and Lord Birdwood are convinced, 
as Lawrence was, that the just aspirations of the Arabs were 
betrayed though not so much by any machiavellism on the 
part of Britain‘as by the vacillations of British policy. Yet the 
story they themselves tell also reveals conflicting ambitions and 
personal rivalries amongst the Arab leaders which made it — 
difficult to work out any clear-cut, coherent policy for the Arab 
world as a whole. 

Nuri as-Said’s career is a fair reflection of the basic instability 
of the Arab political scene in those countries where an effort was 
made to introduce some form of parliamentary government. 


~- Between 1930 and 1958, when he met his death at the hands of 


the Baghdad mob, Nuri as-Said was Prime Minister fourteen 
times, and on most of these occasions he was called back to 
avert a crisis. Gradually he became invested, at least as much 
by circumstances as by his own temperament, with the autocratic 
powers without which no Arab ruler or government could 
effectively survive. And if in the end he died by violence with 
no choice of abdication, his forceful personality was one of the 
main reasons. : 

Glubb’s contention is that he had stayed too long and to the 
younger school of revolutionary nationalists had become a tyrant 
by sheer over-tenure of office. Another factor that undoubtedly 
condemned him in the eyes of the younger nationalists was his 
refusal to alter his pro-Western attitude in spite of his opposition 
to Israel and the Suez intervention, Yet Nuri’s personal power and 
his association with the Baghdad Pact are not the whole story. 
The revolution in Baghdad last July was by no means the first 
in recent Arab history but it was the first in which Arab com- 
munists played a significant role—if not as planners at least 
as active supporters. And their emergence in the streets of 
Baghdad was undoubtedly made easier by the dual policy the 
nationalists in Cairo and Damascus had been pursuing, a policy 


that was on the one hand violently anti-Nuri and on the other 


warmly pro-Soviet. 

Lord Birdwood maintains that Nur as-Said’s mistake lay in 
failing to make sufficient use of propaganda. Sir John Glubb 
argues that the same mistake has been—and is still being—made _ 
by the British Government. The importance of stating one’s case 
is obvious, but no less obvious are thé difficulties of competing 
with the propaganda of a totalitarian regime, more particularly 
in an area where illiteracy is still widespread and an informed 
public opinion virtually non-existent. Nuri as-Said might have 
kept the Iraqis better informed about his Government’s long 


a pen drawing with sepia wash, by Bentianae in the Louvre. An 
~illustration from Animals in Art, by Marcel Brion (Harrap, £3) 
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bring the long-term 
aims of Arab unity any 
nearer, despite the in- 
tensive propaganda 
from Cairo. On the 
contrary, the rift be-— 
tween Cairo and Bagh- 
dad is even wider today 
than it was while Nuri 
as-Said was Prime 


rift has appeared be- 
tween Cairo and Mos- 
cow which only six 
months ago 
inconceivable. 

The period covered 
ie these two books ds 
obviously an important one in. 1 Arab history, and Nuri as-Said was 
one of the personalities who helped to shape it. But the shaping 
process is by no means over. It is therefore not surprising that 
both Sir John Glubb and Lord Birdwood should have found their 
subjects too much for them. 
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‘Hamlets’ and ‘Ham’ 


~ 


The ‘Tragic Actor. By : See Joseph. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 10s. 


ASA RULE English actors have been more effective i in coined? than 
in tragedy, and so the stage has seen many more good comedies 
than passable tragedies; and even those actors who made their 
reputations in tragedy were probably at their best in comic parts, 


since the British genius expresses itself naturally in humour, The 


monstrous versions of Shakespeare that held the stage from the 
age of Betterton to that of Macready were due to the freaks: of 
the actors as well as the fancy of the public. “é 

Nevertheless the actor who should be cast for the clown pines 
to play Hamlet, and the story of the would-be tragedian, who was 


often a tragic actor in both senses of the word, is well worth 


telling. Mr. Bertram Joseph has told it fully and well. He gives 
contemporary pros and cons with impartiality, and we now have ~ 


_an invaluable book of reference to the serious performances on the — 


London stage from Burbage to Robertson. It will appeal to every 


actor who cares for his profession and every playgoer who is 


interested in the drama. It will not appeal to the mummer who 
thinks that all acting before his time was ‘ham ’, nor to the person 
who goes to the theatre to pass away the time. 

The trouble is that we cannot picture the great stage person- 
alities and performances of the past owing to the feebleness of 
dramatic criticism. Except for Hazlitt, G. H. Lewis, and Bernard 
Shaw, | we haye had no dramatic critic capable of describing what 
is peculiar in the art of a great actor. Most reviews of plays and 
players are either commonplace or clever, revealing the bored 
journalist or the smart exhibitionist but never the subject of their 
clichés and quips. Another difficulty is that critics have always 
disagreed about the virtues and vices of performers, and even 
where voice records exist of, for example, Forbes-Robertson | and 


Beerbohm Tree, the effects. are caricatures of the originals. No — 
' method of re 
ingly beautiful tones in the voice of Forbes-Robertson. A further 


roduction yet devised could do justice to the haunt- 


snag is that some critics, in their desire to show off, give subtle 


interpretations of a performance, and discover profound signi- 


ficances in it, where ag of the sort was intone by the 


Baghdad did not even _ 


Minister. And a new 


seemed 
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GAVIN LAMBERT 
' Scenes of Hollywood Life 
“How I wish I had 


’ written this book! ” 


-CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


2 new SIMENONS 
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Scruples 12s. 6d. 
and 


The Negro 12s. 6d. 


The Englishmen 
LAURENCE LERNER’S 


fine novel of South Africa 
15s. 


—HAMISH HAMILTON 


% officially opened by the Queen and President Eisenhower next 
_ month. Illustrated, 12s 6d 


ATOM OF DOUBT 


_ From Brian George comes a comic novel right out of the 
~ common rut: an irreverent caper among biochemists who isolate 
_ the hormone of sex-appeal. __ 15s 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in-her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish, and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books 


in a sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your wife will - 


like your Minty bookcase; she’ll approve of its traditional yet always 
contemporary lines; she’ll admire its heavy, sliding glass doors that protect 
your books from dust and herself from dust-fever.. Her desire to play 


~ Hamlet with your library will dissolve into sweet reasonableness—and that 


by St. George & Merrie England, is as you like it. 


You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding bookcase 


costing as little as £9. 2. o.—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer 
you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty 
showrooms each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for 


any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and. - 
particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. L.6, aes Ltd., 44-45 High 


Street, Oxford. 


the bookcases that grow on you 
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OXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH STREET - LONDON 123 VICTORIA STREET 


5.W.r + MANCHESTER 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE + BIRMINGHAM 186 
CORPORATION STREET BRISTOL 50 PARK STREET + GLASGOW 556 
SAUCHIEHALL STREET - LEEDS SHELL HOUSE EASTGATE 


“Revently ce 
r. John Maseiete OM. 


es The Story of Ossian” 


an unpublished work read by the author 


“Tt is a triumph. He reads it himself, and beautifully ... one of the 

finest poems he has ever written” DAILY TELEGRAPH | 
“A revolutionary gesture in the cause of spoken poetry” THE TIMES — 
“T have never heard a long poem so unwearisome” SUNDAY TIMES 


om - 1-12"L.P. RG178 
Ex M. FORSTER, C.H. 


reads . 
What I Believe & Road from ‘Colonis 


“The world would be no worse off if this record were to be played 
to every sixth form in ‘the country” -SUNDAY TIMES 


A-12"LP. RG153 


er 


Shakespeare Plays | 


Recent additions :— 
Mesitive for Measure RG164/7 r. 


Macbeth RG175/7 : J 
King John RG168/71 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
—RGI72/4 


For our latest catgiae of ae ae music records write to:— 
ARGO RECORD CO., LTD., 113, Fulham Road, $.W.3. Tel.: KNI. 4256 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


_* FOR BOOKS*# 


In a single. day recently, at Foyles, our 
customers included visitors from Italy, Greece; 
Germany, Malta, France, Ghana, Mauritius, 
Teanda, the United States, the ‘Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Lebanon, Israel, Japan, Malaya, 
Gibraltar, India and Somaliland. It’s good to 
know that British books, bought at Foyles, are 


reaching readers throughout the world. 
5 


TRAVEL BUREAU NOW OPEN 
Road, ‘Rail, Sed,-Air ticketsor 
Holiday Tours and Cruises ; hae 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON we2 
GERrard 5660 (20 tines) * Open 9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road ; 


a occasion : ‘or Sat shaving done it 


a8, r a great critic. like S Shaw can wring a eibute from a great 
-actre 8 like Duse that he has fully appreciated her art. 
_ Among the things we can infer from this book is that every 
or who rose well above his fellows in popular esteem was held 
vie to have reacted against the conventions of the past and become 
“ sat “natural ’, which simply means that his | unique personality gave 
_ the impression that his predecessors and contemporaries were dull 
Be and old-fashioned by comparison. In this way what is natural in 
be one age becomes unnatural in another by virtue of one man’s 


peculiarity. 
: The quieter method of fee actors at least enables the play 
Fr ‘to proceed without those shouts and bursts of applause with which 
a Pecieeee and nineteenth-century audiences greeted the effective 
strokes of Garrick, Kemble, Kean or Macready; although the 
action is still held up by senseless clapping when popular per- 
— formers enter or when they make effective exits which are usually 

_ done by trick or contrived By. the dramatist. 


IN THE THIRD and final of the expert encounters, 
= - the less practised mixed partnership, Dr. S. Lee 

vate Mrs. G. A. Durran, proved far too strong for the men, 
i. "represented on this occasion by two of the most prominent of the 
younger school, Mr. J. Flint and Mr. c& Rodrigue. The ‘ young’ 
school is the ‘ scientific’ school, and ‘ science ’ made a mock of 


+ teciEon abe, fret hand. : = 
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Bi ar NE Vii pase ja 5c 
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_ Mr. Flint preferred the three-card suit opening to clita his 
jive opportunity of an easy response, and Mr. Rodrigue pre- 
ferred the minimum response of Two Clubs to what he would have 
regarded as a distinct overbid of Three Clubs. After his partner’s 
_rebid of Two No Trumps he felt that he had a good deal in hand 


Bri: and could ‘safely show his diamond suit and imply his weakness in at 
_ Teast one major. Mr. Flint at this point decided that his partner 


a 

2 had ‘suppressed a six-card diamond suit, that he himself had 
‘. res) - something i in hand in the way of controls, and that he could best 
4 Ssiehs time by supporting diamonds. His partner decided that he 
7 ‘ had now found a 4-4 fit in a second suit; having, as he thought, 
is | hand on the first round, he felt he could encourage 
ti by showing his heart control. This encouraged his 
‘to ask for aces, and East, deciding that he had done 


hi 


a he felt that his only problem was to 
« to play the a tem final contract 


aa 
is 
a 
g 


_ ‘prayers: “Now might I do it pat! 
fourteen occasions when the present reviewer witnessed his per- 


the 
cative of co disorder ; in a actor’s_ 


his ace; but whet his partner was still able to 


se book is le the 
ight | error may be ed Forbes-Robertson neitl 


formance over a period of seven years. 
oa _ HESKETH PEARSON - 


Aas ee books received are Early English Stages 1300 to 1600: 


Volume One 1300 to 1576, by Glynne Wickham (Routledge and. 
- Kegan Paul, £2 5s.); Francis Poulenc, by Henri Hell, translated and 


introduced by Edward Lockspeiser (Calder, 21s.); Conversations 
with Igor Stravinsky, by Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft (Faber, 
21s.); Cubism, by Guy Habasque, and Fauvism, by Jean Leymarie 
(both Zwemmer, for Skira, £2 10s. each); New Zealand Literature: a 


Survey, by E. H. McCormick, and The Exploration of New 
Zealand, by W. G. McClymont (both Oxford, 22s. 6d. and 21s. 


respectively); The Narrow Seas; a History of the English Channel, 
by Reginald Hargreaves (Sidgwick and Jackson, £2 5s.); The Open 
Sea II; Fish and Fisheries, by Sir Alister Hardy, and The Salmon, 
by J. W. Jones (both Collins’s New Naturalist Library, 30s. and 
18s. respectively). New translations, both by John Warrington, of 
the Politics of Aristotle and his Athenian Constitution are published 
as Volume 605 in Everyman’s Library (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Oliver Millar’s review of Shakespeare and the Artist, by W. 


Moelwyn Merchant has been unavoidably held over. 


a : | Expert Bidding Bridge Contest 


By. HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


scored no as. The opposition, in spite of a more encouraging 
first round response, reached the optimum contract with the 
following sequence: 1 C — 3 C; 3S —4C; 5C — No Bid. They 
scored ten points. 

Mr. Flint and Mr. Rodrigue failed to improve their score on 
the second hand, which was: 


Dealer West; Game All 


WEST EAST 
&A93 &Q2 
WAK ¥QJ632 
@A109652 @#KQ 
e&AT & 10543 

Their bidding went: 

WEST EAST 

2D 3D 

3H 4H 
4S 5D 

No Bid 


The contract was likely to be determined by East’s choice of 
response on the first round, and Mrs. Durran, like Mr. Rodrigue, 
chose Three Diamonds, expressing the view that the most important 


feature of her hand was the support for partner’s suit. She felt 


that she had to show this by an immediate raise. Her partner also bid 
Three Hearts on the second round, which she raised to Five Hearts. 
West now bid Five No Trumps, inviting East to bid Seven 
Diamonds with two high honours, but Mrs. Durran, conscious of 
her encouraging bidding up to this point, contented herself with a 
bid of Six Diamonds, the final contract. 

Although Six Diamonds is more likely to fail than to succeed 
it was marked as four out of ten, on the grounds that it was a 
somewhat unworthy effort to be in less than a slam on the 
combined holding. Maximum award was for Seven Hearts or Seven 
No Trumps, with Six Hearts scoring seven, and Six No Trumps 
five. The result of the match was, therefore, a win for Dr. S. Lee 
and Mrs. Durran by fourteen points to nil. 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY pie 
Irregulars 
TELEVISION BIOGRAPHY last week brought us 
portraits of two notable men, each of whom 
had a touch of genius, Orde 
Wingate, presented by Sir Brian 
Horrocks in his “Men of 
Action’ series, was a genius of 
the uncomfortable, uncompro- 
mising sort. A born rebel, he 
made many enemies, but finally 
won through opposition to be- 
come “one of the most contro- 
versial commanders of the last 
war. He was brought up as a 
Plymouth Brother, and _ this 
nonconformist — back- 
ground caused him to see life 
in missionary terms; with his 
black beard he looked like an 
Old Testament prophet, and 
sometimes behaved like one. 
Some aspects of his career re- 
minded me of Lawrence of 
Arabia: but of course Wingate 
was violently pro-Jewish—it 
was the first of his great causes, 
and he could not live without 
a cause; he virtually founded 
the Israeli army and is still 
venerated in that country. His 
‘achievements as a leader of 
irregulars, in Palestine, Ethio- 
pia, and Burma, were very 
fairly assessed by Sir Brian: 
much of the programme’s in- 


tion could have been good television: radio 


still does this kind of thing much better. - 


_ “The Quiet One’, shown on Whit Sunday, - 
was a restrained, sombre and often moving~ 


American film documentary 
about a Negro boy, Donald, res- 


‘to be taken care of in a school 
for neglected children. The 


sensible and _ realistic. We 
~watched Donald 


face his emotional deprivations 
and come to terms with life. 


backs: a sudden memory of the 
past would overwhelm him, and 
we would see a flashback, filmed 
in a leaden silence 
effectively brought home to us 
the complete loneliness of an 
unwanted child. But with 


let him work it out in his own 
way., ; 


to be an unusual evening, to 
put it mildly, with Mr. Tom 


to be in touch with outer space. 
The latter was Mr. 


line’. This series operates on 
-the noble and_ all-inclusive 
principle of ‘ nihil. humanum 


cued from the New York slums 
psychiatrist at this school spoke 
the commentary, which was — 


gradually — 
learning to throw off his past, 


DRAMA — 


Occasionally there were set-- 


patience and kindness the school — 


Lehrer and a man who claims 


George © 
King, who appeared on ‘ Life-~ 


of one professional commander 
on another. 

Sir Brian’s summing-up was 
on balance unfavourable, and, 


_ one felt, justifiably so. Wingate 


had genius, yes, and courage— 
but he was too temperamental 
and, above all, too ruthless .o 
be a good commander. He :e- 


es 


William Gillette, the American 
actor, in Sherlock Holmes, a 
play first performed in Buffalo, 
U.S.A., in 1899, of which he 
was part-author: from ‘The 
Legend and the Man’, a pro- 
gramme about Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, on May 22 


- alienum a me puto’, which may 


be freely translated ‘if it’s 
human, it’s in’. Mr. King 
claims to have received more 
messages from intelligences. on 
other planets than any other 
man, a claim not likely to be 
disputed, whichever way you 
look at it. - 


garded his men as a means to 2 
an end, and one felt that there could be no 
worse criticism of a general. Understandable, 


. too, was Sir Brian’s lack of enthusiasm for the. 


way in which the press put the Chindits on 
the front page, thereby securing Wingate official 
backing for further spectacular but appallingly 
hazardous guerrilla operations. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was a genius of a 


much more endearing kind. His centenary is 
currently being celebrated with numerous writ- 
ten appreciations, to which Friday’s scrappy late- 
night tribute, ‘ The Legend and the Man’, added 
little, though it did offer something no news-. 


Paper article could give us: a film glimpse of 


Sir Arthur himself, looking the very type of 
benign, white-moustached Edwardian gentle- 
man. The programme also included two highly 
unconvincing glimpses of Sherlock Holmes, in 
two separate film versions of what purported to 
be The Hound of the Baskervillee—odd how 
Holmes resists the cinema: one doubts if the 
Baker Street Irregulars would have approved 
of these Personifications, except as showing that 
their hero is as much in demand as ever. For 
the rest, this programme did not bring out in 
much detail the fullness and humanity of Conan 


me of a scene from a science-fiction 


q : Everybody was very nice to 
him: the Consultant Psychiatrist, whose powers 
of suspending judgment are little short of an- 
gelic, almost fell over backwards trying to find 
Jungian symbols and universal signi- 
ficance in Mr. King’s claims. When it 
came to flying saucers travelling faster 
than light, my own impartiality, 
never, I am afraid, very strong where 
such things are concerned, broke 
down altogether; and I was relieved 
when Dr. Dewhirst put the astro- 
nomical kybosh, as it were, on that 
part of the story. All the same, from 
the psychological point of view Mr. 
“King might just have got away with 
it if he hadn’t elected to give a demon- 
stration of his powers by going into 
a trance and issuing, from behind a 
black mask, what he claimed to be. 
mediumistic messages from a Venus- 
ian. His performance—for such, 
frankly, it seemed to be—reminded 


film, which presumably was not the 
impression he wished to give. I am 
all for giving every man his say, but 


ra Ow oe 


Sp 


" _you must draw the line somewhere, and I sir 
~ longed for a sceptic to leap up and sh 


“Rubbish! ’ I may be quite wrong, but I so1 


"times feel we are regaled with these eccentrici 
_ because they are harmless and take our mi 
off more serious, and more genuinely con' 
versial, philosophies. as 


_ As for Tom Lehrer, he is probably off 
beat; but then he is off pretty nearly eve 
body’s. He played and sang with an engag 


undergraduate enthusiasm. But where were 


outrageous, scarifying, brutal rhymes we h 


_-heard so much about? The harmless little pz 


dies ‘passed’ for last Thursday seemed n 


~ enough—and only mildly entertaining. 
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THE LancHaM Group made a fascinating s 


in production with The Torrents of Spi 


(May 21). A Turgenev story (of young | 
which ~ 


tender affection wrenched from its pre 
devotion) was translated to the world of sha 


Show Business in the Britain of today. It 
‘also used as the foundation for some brill: 


photography and for a flow of sound and mc 


_ ment both rich and natural. Here were cro 
that seemed to be an eddying stream of — 
Thursday (May 21) promised — 


‘people, not of stage-types: the noises were ] 


of the bustle of transient shoppers in a b 
market. It could be argued that the tale it 
‘began to founder amid the eddies of this f: 
-and energetic direction. But~it was suck 


pleasure to watch the expertness of an essenti 
televisual presentation that it would be abs 
to be over-critical of the narrative treatment 
was part of the policy not to limit close-up: 
facial play: hands and feet were most clev 


-shown to give their evidence of the actions : 


emotions of their owners. The acting of San 
Dorne, Charles Houston, and Harry H. Cor 
was not only individually striking: it was wo 
into the texture of the passionate panorama, 1 
tough, now tender, always arresting. We — 
been introduced to new possibilities in televis 
a deed which earned what our Quiz comp 
insist on calling ‘a big hand’. 

With Sunday night’s’ When in Rome 
George Barraud, there were no such excit 
and experimental flights as the Langham Gr 
had offered. Far from it. We were back on 


The Negro boy in the film The Quiet One, shown inh 


television programme on May 17 co ee 
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m-lines of entertainment. Christo- 
sr Weetbrook, an innocent and by 
means wealthy inventor, suddenly 
nd himself left £90,000 by a gay 
1erican beauty who believed that he 
i given her three wonderful nights 
Rome just after the war. As this 
tic orgy was supposed to have 
urred soon after his marriage, Mrs. 
‘etbrook decided that the dollar- 
tributing angel had a Satanic hoof. 
she became rather more than peevish 
pite her pressing need of the 
JESSE. 
Xf course it had to turn out that 
ther man had usurped Weetbrook’s 
ne while giving the gay one her 
tatic escapade on Tiberside. When 
other man explained and apologized 
his deception and insisted on the 
etbrooks keeping the cash, we had 
ched, fortunately rather before the 
ieduled time, the end of as tedious a 
ce of nonsense as I remember endur- 
' for some time. The only hope for 
silly a story was to have it garnished 
h good lines and flicked along with 
entive and fanciful production. In 
absence of these, Judy Campbell, - 
iffith Jones, and Hugh Sinclair 
yve with a grave fidelity to give 
lism to unreal people: fortunately 
performance of Anna Turner as a 
nestic help did come vividly alive 
i afforded genuine relief whenever 
- arrived, ; 
[To denounce Whit Monday’s lavish 
1 efficient production of the Masch- 
z and Hans May Carissima because 
was an old-fashioned musical seems 
me beside the point. Of course, 
ugh not in fact old, it could seem 
ique to those who dote on West 
é Story. But so would The Merry 
dow, now back in fashion. All that 
tters is whether the style of yester- 
r has been ably presented. Carissima 
vided the familiar story of hearts 
ow, hearts breaking in waltz-time 
id carnival surroundings, and hearts 
nited by last-minute joinery. It also 
t us Ginger Rogers who can give 
sh. distinction to the oldest cliché. 
vid Hughes, as an Italian singer 
ming away from the big money—a 
m of escapism scarcely credible to 
—miasquerading as a gondolier, and of course 
raying the gold in his throat, had a nonsense 
t: but he played it correctly and sang it 
ly. Also England was well represented by 
nnah Watt and Brian Reece. By all means let 
have the West Side gangsters to snarl for our 
jligan decade. But if others still prefer 
netian canals to the Hudson River, may they 
rer have their night out? Why must the 
3.C. be attacked for not turning Bank Holiday 
> a date with the Higher Gloom? 
[here was recompense for the gloom-addicts 
the following evening. Biichner’s Death of 
nton, recently acted on the stage at Hammer- 
ith, did not add much to my knowledge of 
French Revolution and had its monotonous 
ects. But Michael Elliot’s use of his cameras 
ered its weaknesses and made it into effective 
vision, with Patrick Wymark providing the 
vial courage and the biting speech of the 
ymed Danton. One had become accustomed 
admiring this actor’s robustly inventive work 
the clown parts at Stratford. Now that he has 
- aside the motley for the magniloquent—he 
; a fine Coriolanus on sound radio—he is 
himself to be master. of all the moods 
h a considerable future. 
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THE LISTENER 


Ginger Rogers as Lisa Marvin and David Hughes as Paolo Marinelli in 
Carissima on May 18 


Charles Houston as James, Sandra Dorne as the Princess and Harry H. 
Corbett as Sonny, in The Torrents of Spring on May 21 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Closing the Gap 


IN THE PRESENTATION of Beaumont’s The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle Mr. Raymond 
Raikes was faced with an interesting problem 
(May 17, Third). The play not only has a pro- 
logue to bridge the gap between audience and 
stage but contains the Citizen and his wife 
(Mr. Francis de Wolff and Miss Vivienne 
Chatterton) who are placed so far out on the 
apron that their commentary might well be that 
of the watching audience. Beaumont’s play 
enjoyed great popularity because it contained 
plenty of pageantry, but it was written at a time 
when the theatre was already moving towards a 
greater formality. To overcome this formality 
Beaumont deliberately used his interpreters to 
close the gap that was to become a hard fixture 
when the footlights became a ~ permanent 
theatrical feature. 

If Mr. Raikes had wished to adapt the work 
completely to the radio idiom he would have 
had to destroy Beaumont’s artifices. The artifices 
are, however, so much a part of the play’s 
action that he would have been forced to present 


959 


a re-written version. As his intention is 
to present plays in the World Theatre 
series in the spirit of their first per- 
formances he wisely left the play’s 
structure alone. He hit upon the very 
pleasant idea of presenting the play as 
if it were being performed in a con- 
temporary theatre. The ranting neces- 
sary to a Jacobean performance was 
toned down and the more introspective 
tone of broadcasting drama was em- 
ployed by the cast. This softer tone 
would no doubt have puzzled Beau- 
mont but it proved again the paradox 
that contrived sounds on the radio 
often sound more authentic than the 
real ones. By deliberately presenting a 
play as if it were ‘live’, Mr. Raikes 
sidestepped the problem of transform- 
ing it. 

If Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World is a play that should 
always be performed by Irishmen it is 
also a play that should always be per- 
formed on the stage. The music of 
Synge’s lines is always a grace to the 
ear and I can never hear them spoken 
without delighting in their poetry. Un- 
fortunately the glory of the words has 
a way of magic that makes one forget 
what is actually happening in the plot. 
In. the production by Mr. Noel Iliff 
(Monday, Home) the transporting of 
the play from stage to radio was not 
entire and I should imagine that listen- 
ers who had never seen it found it 
difficult to follow. This difficulty in 
following the action was not the fault 
of Mr. Iliff or his cast. It was Synge’s 
for writing such a wonderful stage play. 
With the ears alone and without the 
spacing of the players as they con- 
fronted and were confronted, even the 
theme that illusion and fantasy are 
worth a barrel of facts tended to get 
lost. Synge’s three great curtains were 
spoken but though I heard them I did 
not feel them. While mourning their 
absence of effect I must also say that 
the production whetted my appetite for 
another view of the play. The cast as a 
whole deserves praise. 
od A Long Way from Home, by George 
Brown and Thomas Browne (Saturday, 
Home), continued the fiction that the 
main cause of juvenile delinquency is 
bad material environment. Set in a girls’ hostel 
it had the stock patronizing social workers and 
girls who were so tough that they would 
frighten Mr. Marlon Brando’s Waterfronters. 
From the setting there emerged a plot which 
was different, however. The Warden of. the 
hostel, Teresa Norris (Miss Joan Hart), is con- 
fronted with Jane, a runaway, who turns out 
to be ker illegitimate daughter who has been 
adopted. 

The foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. Banner 
(Mr. George Hagan and Miss Dorothy Holmes- 
Gore), are summoned and the authors thus pro- 
vided a rare opportunity to debate the con- 
sequences of adoption. It transpires that Jane 
left home because Mrs. Banner became jealous 
of her husband’s attachment to her and told her 
in anger that she was only an adoptee. Miss 
Norris is sympathetic but remains distant and 
after Jane has made one essay into the world of 
prostitutes she decides to return to her foster 
parents. Having set up such an-~ interesting 
situation it was disappointing to hear it thrown 
away so easily. The authors might well return 
to the theme they discovered in this play and 
create something of real power. 

Mr. Bruce Stewart’s Murderer’s Handbook 
(Thursday, Home) was a delightfully satirical 


a 
as 


piece wail ecouated the save woPs 


Heatherstone Fairchild (Mr. George Benson), Hl oeegeys 
; professional murderer who is given the task “of 
assassinating a South American president in a 


country house owned by an eccentric millionaire. 
Fairchild’s foolproof ploys result in the death | 
of nearly all the house guests. His assistant 
Rogers (Mr. Roland Curram) falls in love with 
the President’s daughter and to Fairchild’s 


- mortification inserts a cartridge in the murderer’s 


shotgun the wrong way round. Though this 

was not as heavy as his previous work Mr. 

Stewart once again demonstrated his skill. 
Tan RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD | 
Wars, Rumours and Diplomats 


Two VIEWS OF WAR could scarcely have been . 


more remote from each other than those put 
across last week (on the same evening, Wednes- 
day) in Gertrude Hutchinson’s memories of a 
Cockney childhood from 1914 to 1918, and 
David Woodward’s study of the German Fifth 
Column. The latter, based on the researches.and 
the book by Dr. Louis de Jong, avoided the 
headline treatment and the journalistic dramatics 
which are most to be feared in this kind of pro- 
gramme. The approach was penny-plain, factual 
and systematic—the only way to treat a subject 
so portentous in its time and so incredible in 
retrospect. 

The growth of it all, from the coining of the 
mystic phrase in 1936 to its sudden emergence 
in 1940 as the almighty enigma that preceded 
and explained the German advances on all 
fronts, was followed up step by step—and then 
quietly exploded. Because, after all, the key to 
the mystery of the Fifth Column is simply that 
there was no such thing. Nazi plans for_invad- 
ing Norway and Denmark were kept so secret 
that even’ German nationals living there had no 
idea what was happening until all was over: so 
much so, that a German merchant vessel ran 
itself ashore in a Norwegian harbour when the 
German warships made their entry. Nearly all 


the Quislings and their like were the spontaneous | 


answer to military success, and had had no 
secret communications whatever with the enemy. 
This is to simplify only part of a story that has 
taken nearly twenty years to unravel from the 
mass of records. It was worth telling, not simply 
for its own sake, but as an object-lesson—to be 
remembered at all costs—in mass psychology. 
For Mrs. Hutchinson as a little girl the first 
world war was a deus ex machina that solved 


' two capital problems at one stroke. It sent off a 


father who—between the pub and the Derby 


- Winners—was a sore problem to all his house- 


hold, and it ensured a steady i income for a few 
years. ‘It’s a Lovely War’ was both a deeply 
felt and a quite unsparing chronicle, well worth 


reviving in this new production by -Terence 


Tiller. In a sense the most remarkable thing 
about it was the way in which its nature imi- 
tated art. Given the same subject, a novelist 
would have had to invent people and incidents 
much more out of the way than these were. The 
episode of father, absent without leave and hav- 
ing breakfast in ‘bed, thrusting the cup of tea 
into his daughter’s hand, pushing her fully 
dressed into bed and crawling under it when the | 
police knock at the door, was pure farce of an 
easily recognizable type; only it was too true to 


_be merely funny. So were the other details, the 


hire-purchase Piano with its smocked-satin 
front, the music lessons for threepence a half- 
hour; and the background, with party songs” 
and recitations, was touched in with relish and 
a perfect sense of period. 

Quite a different party was held in last week’s 
* Matters of Moment’, when two schools of 
thought were called in to attack and defend the 


an 


0 pol- 


For the attack, Hugh Thomas and Andrew Boyd 


insisted that practice was still too much based » 


on dilettantism, on an approach to every emerg- 
ency as if it were an unseemly surprise, and on 


_ the assumption that. diplomatic representatives 

ought not to mix with the people in whose 
countries they served. Retorts for the defence’ 
- furnished some ‘delightful quotes: 


‘The old 
Etonian, with his gracious manners, does this 
task extremely well’ (Peregrine Worsthorne) 
and ‘This question of mixing is awfully diffi- 
cult. The diplomat should cultivate the journal- 
ists: be convivial with them’. Altogether, a 
most enjoyable party to overhear. And if any 
of those foreign countries still wonders whether 
the legend of upper-crust Albion, polite or per- 
fidious, survives, let it borrow a recording of 
this programme and decide for itself. 

Stevie Smith’s ‘A Turn Outside’ was a party 
for two, a duologue, convivial and creepy, be- 
tween the poet and the Great Unknown. ‘ Oh, 


-if I could leave the flesh to become a reliable 


spirit! ’ sang Miss Smith, but kept on refusing 
her companion’s peremptory invitation to do 
what one guessed was just that. But then this 
poet is a connoisseur of the unreliable, the 
gesture that crumples, the pious vow that grows 
doubtful at the edges. In the end the whole 


piece evaporated, as it was designed to do, like 


a Cheshire cat, leaving a crooked smile. But the 
poems had gained immensely by being set with- 
in a dramatic framework, which was kept per- 


fectly in place by the two performers, danetics 


Richer and Hugh Burden. 
DavipD PAUL 


MUSIC — 
Violin and Piano 


THE EXQUISITE PLAYING on May 20 (Third) of 
the violinist Pierre Doukan and the pianist 
Thérése Cochet (both French, I imagine, and 
certainly beautiful performers) provided a re- 
cital that was a pleasure to hear throughout. 
Debussy’s sonata is fairly common currency 
nowadays, Roussel’s second sonata much less so, 
and in that work the main interest of the recital 
lay as we listened while these gifted players, 
having presumably at some earlier date dissected 
the music to its bare bones, clothed each move- 


_ment with enchanting sound..It was a super- 


lative performance, and one knew that one had 


been left with the work so clearly displayed that 


any failure to understand it would be one’s own. 
Roussel was a pure French intellect and he 
would have no truck with those who sought to 
placate the untutored listener by ladling pap 
into his gaping mouth. These two facts—the un- 
trammelled French intellect and the aristocratic 
intelligence—are in this sonata, and it is because 


_we were made to feel their presence continually 


that we are grateful to M, Doukan and Mlle. 
Cochet. When they went on to give a perform- 
ance of Debussy’s sonata, with the utmost clarity 
and the finest distinction, there was nothing for 
it but to own that the French, when they wish, 
display their music more eloquently than any 
other performers. 

Excellent, too, was the playing of Mozart’ s 


E minor violin: sonata (K.304) by Manoug: 


Parikian and Lamar Crowson (May 22, Home). 


- Having heard that, I knew I should be given 
‘the truth about the new music that fol- 


lowed, Alan Rawsthorne’s violin sonata, a work 
two years’ old and here given its first per- 
formance, It is hardly an exaggeration to say 


that Rawsthorne has never -written an untidy J 


ew hvse 


emarkably like ~ Beds, : 
working woodpecker, defended the state of — of 
things as they are. The Eden Act had introduced | 
quite enough reforms into British diplomacy. 


meliow: Oe pee ri ene beautiful spai 
of original, controlled thought. Like Roussel h 
appears to rely on conventional attitudes ye 
never does so in reality because his music (a 
was evident in all four movements of this sonata 
continually strikes out into unexpected and ofter 
disconcertingly obscure paths that lead awa’ 
from the conventional into regions of the min 
governed by some unimagined logic. In that lie 
the exhilaration of this new sonata, in the sens 
of adventure and the logical deduction in th 
Epilogue, a haunting last word | on an enchant 
ing theme. 

In the more recent concert of new music, th 
Third Programme produced (May 20) a numbe 
of first broadcast performances and one firs 
performance ever, the Zodiac Sonata for viol 
and pianoforte by Reginald _ Smith Brindle. I 
was given the kind of expert and understandin; 
performance by Herbert Downes and Wilfri: 
Parry that a composer more often dreams abou 
than hears in his waking hours. It must hav 
been difficult for the players to penetrate s 
thorny a thicket; certainly the ear found th 
ejaculatory, disjointed, Webernish texture har 
going, yet worth the exertion. 

Kenneth Leighton’s new Passacaglia; Chorale 
and Fugue for orchestra—B.B.C. Symphon: 
conducted by the composer (May 23, Third 
—proved to be impressive, a “big worl 
in every sense. I should have known it would b 
something of considerable importance and save: 
space enough to discuss it. I now beg leave t 
wait until a second hearing (but when?) give 
me more insight into its evident good qualities 
I found it stimulating; and there, for th 
moment, I leave evaluation of it. 

Within a week of Vecchi’s L’Amfiparnas 
came Adriano Banchieri’s La barca da Venezt 
per Padova (Whit Monday), even gayer than th 
Vecchi and lighter, more soufflé-like. It brough 
with it the finest performance I heard last week 
a rare display of technical mastery by the Luc: 
Marenzio Vocal Sextet. Banchieri’s work ‘i 
slightly later than Vecchi’s. It is manifestly ‘in 
fluenced by the. older composer’s brilliant con 
ception of combining madrigals in a dramati 
scheme, in this instance the lively descriptio1 
of a journey, by boat of course, from Venice t 
Padua. To this day the Brenta can be the source 
of infinitely diverse entertainment and this par 
ticular voyage, commented on by that musica 
priest from Bologna, as he watched the passen 
gers coming on board, overheard their conversa 
tion and noted down their songs, was of: th 
same enchantment. 

__ Mr. Denis Arnold in a recent article in TH 
LISTENER says that the whole little madriga 
comedy could, with some imagination, be pu 
on the stage. I am sure he is right. It is | 
delicious confection and it was wonderfully dis 
played by this perfect ensemble of fine voices ani 


_ supersubtle interpretative artists. 


ScoTT GoppARD- 
The ‘Henry Wood Promenade © Concerts will ope 


-at the Royal Albert Hall on July 25 and will con 


tinue until September 19. Tickets for seats for th 
first and last nights are to be allocated by tw 
ballots—ballot No. 1 for the first concert and ballo 
No. 2 for the last concert. Written application mus 
“be made separately for each ballot, accompanied b 
an unstamped addressed envelope, to the Roya 
Albert Hall, London, S.W.7, by June 6. Eny 

must be clearly marked i in the top left-hand corne 
with the number of the ballot. Remittances shoul 
not be enclosed. Opening booking dates for concert 
other than the first and last nights and for seasoi 
tickets will be announced later. The prospectu 
Gare oe by Post ee will be available fron 
une 
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Homage to Handel and Purcell 


By GERALD ABRAHAM 


THE COINCIDENCE OF the presumptive ter- 
entenary of Purcell’s birth with the bicentenary 
xf Handel’s death is being marked by what the 
srogramme of the London Festival in honour of 
soth fairly describes as ‘ national homage . 
hroughout the year’. The Festival itself will 
srovide the climax of the celebrations; from 
june 8 to 27 we shall have concerts and broad- 
masts, performances of operas and_ staged 
yratorios at both opera-houses, and at Hampton 
Sourt and the Old Vic, celebrations in. West- 
minster Abbey (where both masters lie buried) 
und other London churches, two series of lec- 
ures sponsored by the Royal Musical Associa- 
jon and the Institute of Recorded Sound. The 
British Museum’s remarkable commemorative 
sxhibition of autographs and rare editions has 
ilready been open for several weeks. We are 
joing them proud in every respect but one: 
wublication: Another volume.of the Purcell 
society's edition, admirably edited by Mr. 
Thurston Dart, has come along 
ypportunely; there have been ex- *% 
sellent new ‘ practical’ editions of 
Messiah and one or two Purcell 
sonatas. Otherwise our music 
jublishers seem to be content to 
eave Handel to the Germans and 
Purcell to the devil who takes the 
1indmost. 

The harvest of books looks as 
though it will be—with one noble 
xception—equally meagre. Noth- 
ng that includes anything as 
weighty (in both senses) as Mr. 
Winton Dean’s Handel’s Dramatic 
Iratorios and Masques* can really 
xe called meagre, I suppose; but 
he appearance of a mere couple of 
1ew books on two such masters as 
hese on such an occasion as this is 
more than disappointing. No 
ntelligent person welcomes oppor- 
unist centennial book-making, but 
t is astonishing that no English 
Yandel scholar except Mr. Dean, 
10 English Purcell scholar at all, it 
eems, has had any substantial 
tudy on hand which could have 
een most fittingly brought out 
his year. So we must make the 
nost of Mr. Dean; there is plenty 
~f him to make the most of, 
hough (oddly enough) one must begin with a 
complaint that there is not a little more. 

A book on Handel’s’ oratorios without 
Uessiah will immediately remind most people 
§ Scott’s celebrated play-bill of Hamlet; even 
1 reader who fully endorses Mr. Dean’s view of 
Messiah and Israel in Egypt as exceptional and 
intypical must regret that he has not made his 
nonumental work a still larger monument by 
reating these and a few similar works fully, 
nstead of briefly as ‘interludes’. Yet to have 
lone so would have destroyed the unity of the 
ook, for Mr. Dean’s work is, among many 
ther things, the statement and defence of a 
hesis: that Handel was first and foremost a 
iramatic composer, and that his finest dramatic 
nusic is not in his Italian operas but in his 

ish oratorios. The thesis is maintained with 
and wit, and supported by most thorough 

. It is, indeed, not difficult to prove 
instance) 


‘the prime sources of 


a 


Handel’s inspiration in his oratorio texts were 
a great central theme and the clash of human 
personality, the one illustrating and arising 
from the other’; but more valuable even than 
this unifying thread are the arguments, criticisms 
and information strung on it. 

Considering the vast quantity of Handel 
source-material known to be in this country, 
we have up to now made poor use of it. Nor 
have foreign scholars done much better. Even 
Chrysander in preparing his great Handel- 
Gesellschaft edition often sinned by omission; 
he was single-handed, he was working against 
time during his visits to England, and he was 
(as Mr. Dean shows again and again) strangely 
capricious in his treatment of the autograph 
scores and the so-called ‘conducting scores’ 
which he preferred to them. The modern Ger- 
man editors of a new complete edition of Handel 
even perpetrated the supreme folly of embarking 
on it without reference to the English sources at 


961 


Henry Purcell: a portrait attributed to Kneller, lent 
by the National Portrait Gallery to the Handel- 
Purcell commemorative exhibition: at the British 
Museum 
Below: admission ticket for Handel’s Hercules at 
Covent Garden on February 21, 1752, one of the 
illustrations in Winton Dean’s book reviewed here. 
The original is in the British Museum exhibition 


== 7? Méllendorf. As it is, he confesses 

.| he has not collated ‘ the numerous 
copies of the full scores, prepared 
for Handel’s patrons and often 
combining features of different 
performances ”. His detailed studies 
of Handel’s sketches and of- the 
printed libretti, both hitherto sadly 
neglected sources of evidence, are 
of the highest value. 

Yet textual problems and solu- 
tions, like the central thesis, form 
only a part of the book. The his- 
tory and nature of English oratorio 
in general, as well as the detailed 
history of each individual Handel 
oratorio, the oratorio and English 
taste, ‘the manner of performance 
as practised and envisaged by 
Handel’, Handel’s use of the 
orchestra, his re-creative touch in 
his famous borrowings from his 
own earlier music and from that 
of other composers (all the identi- 
fied ones are tabulated in Appen- 
dix E), indeed Handel’s creative 
method in general: all these sub- 
jects are discussed illuminatingly 
= and at length. 

3 Beside such a massive and dur- 


all. Certainly the difficulties are appalling. Many 
of Handel’s autographs are chaotic, not because 
of changes of mind during composition but be- 
cause Handel made numerous changes, including 
wholesale insertion or deletion of numbers, for 
later performances to suit different casts or in 
the hope of pleasing patrons and public; such 
changes were not necessarily for the better— 
often they were very much for the worse—and 
in many cases, including Messiah, it is im- 
possible to establish a ‘definitive’ text. An 
editor’s best course would be to establish basic 
texts from the autographs and to print all the 
variants of the autographs, the conducting 
scores, the printed editions, and so on in appen- 
dices—and in doing so to use this book as his 
bible. 

For Mr. Dean has performed feats of in- 
vestigation and disentanglement that seem to call 
for the powers of a committee consisting of 
Hercules, Sherlock Holmes, and Wilamowitz- 


able piece of critical scholarship, 
the tercentennial tribute to Purcell assembled 
by Miss Imogen Holst? seems slight and 
ephemeral. Yet it does contain some worth- 
while contributions: Mr. Eric Walter White’s 
‘New Light on Dido and Aeneas’, Mr. Jeremy 
Noble’s chapter on Purcell and the Chapel 
Royal, Mr. Donington’s on the proper perform- 
ance of Purcell, and the list of Purcell auto- 
graphs compiled by Dr. Fortune and Mr. 
Franklin Zimmerman (a young American 
Purcell scholar who must have some better 
things up his sleeve). Mr. Tippett contributes a 
thoughtful essay of which the most interesting 
part is not concerned with Purcell, Mr. Ralph 
Downes a note on ‘ the organ works’ (a handful 
of unimportant pieces of doubtful authenticity), 
and Mr. Britten an explanation of how he 
produces his ‘realizations’ of Purcell’s 
songs—which are very nice but no more 
Purcell than Handel-Harty or Handel-Beecham 
is Handel. 


* Oxford, £6 6s. + Henry Purcell 1659-1695: Essays on his Music. Oxford, 18s. 
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WELCOMES YOU | CITY OF COVENTRY 
Today the aaleniciours of the gorgeous MORTG AGE LO ANS © 


East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is | | (Trustee Securities) 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels 


are at your service. Come and see this | 51% FOR 6 1] 1 0 
newest ancient land. ae 


For further particulars apply: ; 


SLED 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


QE. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St. London. SW.I. TRA 1718 


TV urgently — 
needs scripts! 


Our correspondence course 
can teach you to write scripts 
that sell. Producer Dennis 
Vance will buy The School’s 
best play for production. £250 
annual award, options and 
consolation awards to five 
next best. 


Prospectus and details from 
. Dept. T.1 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


City Treasurer (L.) Council House, ' 


Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 


Coventry 
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SODASTREAM 
SOFT 


and a splash of Soda 


makes the perfect 


TONIC WATER 


FINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & CO LT 
ESTABLISHED '82) 


Six famous artists will 
teach you WaterColour 
by post. The Course is 
sheer joy, easy, inex- 
pensive. Recently, a 
pupilheldanExhibition 
of Water Colours he had produced during 
his lessons, It was financially successful an¢ 
received enthusiastically by Press and Publi 
alike. Courses available for Beginners an¢ 
Advanced Students in Sketching, Humorou: 
drawing, Commereial Art, etc. The fre: 
illustrated Brochure shows how you cat 
learn to draw and paint. Write today. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD 
(Dept. TL63) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.2: 


A gracious welcome 
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18/- bottle 9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 36]- 
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variety. If Beeictike canvas 3 pends ais it 


their garden: furniture, and it is important to use galvanized nails, or ones 


=< 


if cover a few points about — ‘that have been rust-proofed in some other way. 
- Garden seats made of painted metal—prob- 


‘things garden-worthy. 


oak variety of chairs ane 


(e) may ‘wonder whether they 


e done now ‘if the eit 
will ihe if ie 


a cloth pad you can finish up © 
‘plus oil on the surface. Given a week | 
t the furniture ought to be usable. 

ou do not want to go in for oiling, then — 
y scrub and a cold water rinse does wood — 


at all. If you take the opportunity to 


ring through _ gardens when someone gets a 
splinter ina finger or a ladder in a nylon. 
_ Swing seats, with or without canopies : 
is certainly the moment to look at the suspen- 
sion hooks to make sure they have not corroded. 
If they have, the wisest thing you can do is 


replace them now. (The same applies to garden — 


swings : obviously, checking their suspension 


hooks is a major safety precaution.) As for the. 

canvas part of this furniture, and the canvas | 
part of deck chairs too—and I mean the old- — 
fashioned canvas, not the new synthetic fabrics — 


—perhaps you should consider giving this 
canvas a coat of rot-proofing solution. You can 
pete in ~isebpbecpiconaged there is a colourless 


ue 3 Ree te ’ 


ie Naturally, oiling — 


mooth any rough places with fine glass paper | 
xu will be saved the squeals of pain which | 


this 


ably iron if they are veterans, steel if they are 
les. If these have come out of | youngsters : they are more than likely due for 


-a coat of paint. Washing preliminaries may 


eh places pitted with rust. The only ‘way to . 
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_ Maurice SHOCK thave 915): Lecturer in 

Politics, Oxford University; editor (with 

Alan Bullock) of The Liberal Tradition 

from Fox to Keynes , 

-HuGu SETON-WATSON (pages 919 and 951): 
Professor of Russian History, London 
University; author of The 
Communist Revolution, etc. 

920): formerly 
Managing Director of the Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Company 

NORMAN MarsH (page 925): 

_ Law,- Oxford University; Secretary- 
General, International Commission of 
Jurists, The Hague, 1956-58 


Lecturer in 


| Gerp BucHDAHL (page 927): Lecturer in the 


Philosophy of Science, Cambridge Uni- 


versity; formerly Lecturer in the Philo- 
sophy of Science, Melbourne University 
GEORGE MILLINGTON (page 929): Chairman 
_ of the Electronics and Communications 
~ Section, Institution of Electrical Engineers 
~DarRELL BATES, C.M.G., C.V.0. (page 933): 
- Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar, since 1953 


BENEDICT NICOLSON (page 941): editor of 


Pattern of — 


make a proper job of this painting is, first, to _ 
get off the worst of the rust with a wire brush, 
and then apply a coat of rust-preventing solu- 


_tion. You want one which is based on phos- — 


Phoric acid. When this has dried off, the surface 
needs a wash down, and a chance to dry come Tas 
pletely before painting begins. 

— Today’ (Home Service) 


Rina on Gontebutors 


The Burlington Magazine; Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the King’s Pictures, 1939 and 
1947; author of Vermeer, Introduction to 
Modigliani, Hendrick Terbrugghen, etc. 
W. G. Hoskins (page 942): Reader in | . © 
Economic History, Oxford University; — ; 5: 
author of The Making of the English Go 
Landscape, Devon, Essays in Leicestershire i 
History, etc. sy 
C. HENRY WARREN (page 945): author of A # 1 
Cotswold Year, A Boy in Kent, England ‘ * 
is a Village, Essex, Tyrolean Fournal, ete. he 
HiLary CorkE (page 946): formerly Lecturer : 
in English Literature, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity >: : ; ’ 
G..R. ELTON (page 948): Lecturer in History, 
Cambridge University; author of The 
Tudor Revolution in Government and cas 
England Under the Tudors Be 
D. J. S. THOMSON (page 953): Assistant 
Head of the Arabic Service, B.B.C. . 
HESKETH PEARSON (page 954): Fellow of the - “ en 
Royal Society of Literature; an actor, 1911 ale 
to 1931; author of The Last Actor-Man- ‘ 
agers, Beerbohm Tree, W. S. Gilbert, etc. ae 
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Metamorphoses. 


~ By Leon 


Tae es 2 _ Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


as 


re __-value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
Closing Bias first post on Thursday; June 4. Entries should be on the printed ateeece and envelopes 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W. 1, marked ‘ Crossword ” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
+ Editor’ s decision i is final 


CLUES—ACROSS 

A. ter iuvenem baculo —— (7). 

5. aquae, non ignibus ipsis! (7) 

9. ipse —— hausta victrices ‘abluit unda (5S) ° 
“10. et cervice mea (7) 
‘Al. visa —— est oculis illic Proserpina nostris (3) 
12. ergo ubi, qua decuit, lenita est caede —— (5) 
13. furtim illum primis Ino —— cunis educat (9) 
16. . . . O iuvenes, operique concedite! ’ (3) 
17. tunc ego debueram capiendo Pergama (S) 
18. —— barbarica suspendit callida tela (7) 

20. Turni postquam peregit (7) 

24. nec tibi directos placeat via quinque per —— ; (5) 
oF, centumque oculos occupat una (3) 


28. cornibus in plenum noviens —— orbem illa 
; Paphon genuit (9) 


$2. utque ferae sequitur vestigia coniugis —— (5) 


que senem flamma, —— aqua, —— sul- 
phure lustrat (3) 


84. nec clipeus .. . 
furta sinistrae (7) 


$5. naturaeque suum nutrimen deerit 


conveniet ——- nataeque ad 


G) 


87, non tamen —— luctus aliena levare damna 


- valent (7) 
DOWN 
1. stravimus innumeris Pythona Sagittis (7) 


Es et vigiles corpus miserabile curae (7) 
8. ‘ ista decent umeros —— nostros . > 9) 


36. ne faceret, —— et consolantia verba dixerunt! (7) : 


4, venit 


properus foribusque reclusis (7) 
5. et rupta mersum obruit unda (5) 
6. lexque Minyis magnorum horrenda laborum (5) 
“t.. et veniuntque abeuntque carinae (5) Cel: 
8. ut mea sit —— mea virtute paciscor’ €7) 
14. —— honor et lacrimis (3) 
15. quod pretium speret pro 


19. ‘ vincis . Meque erunt 
ferenda mei (9) 


20. robore Phoeboque parente superbum pertimuit (7) 
21. aliis violentior aequo visa - est (3) 

22. at coeli miserere G3) 

23. magnosque — tumultus fibra mohet (7) 

25. funeribus ferri celebrique in parte ——; (7) 

26, non tota cadet te Troia (7) 

29. Huic ego virgineum dilectae ademi (5) 

hostem yulnusque tuum solitumque timorem (5) 
31. titulus = carmen habebat: (5) 


furialibus ausis (3) 
tibi taedia tandem ulla 


* ‘ 
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Solution of No. 1,511 


a 


1st prize: Mrs, W. J. Mahood (Bangor, Co. Dow as 
2nd prize: G, C. Veysey (London, W.5); 3rd prize: 
'W. C. Tame (Hindhead) 


r uu man - , ’ Fs ? : 7 
No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University ;itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
‘hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate .Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 


| women to graduate and thereby raise their 
pee status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 


: x tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
nal \- LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


: Stor a DEGREE 


Pay your HOLIDAY BILLS with your pen || _ CORRESPONDENCE 
—not by signing cheques, but by writing stories, articles and || | ‘COLLE ste 
sketches—based on holiday experiences, Start this year ... . let GE ae, 
the London School of Journalism (founded by the leading news- 
paper proprietors) help you to write saleable contributions. Its gement roel ee geval for 
postal Courses have been putting thousands of writers on the way CATE @ 
to success for nearly 40 years. EDUCATION — 
Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article Writing, Short Hopson, aad all othes Hessian Meee Uni 
Stories, T.V. Scripts, Radio Plays, Poetry, etc. Courses in Litera- 
‘ture by the late L. A, G. Seon in ay by J. Hampden UNIVERSITY OF LONDO! 
Jackson. Sa Le SON One Rk a 
: con.), Pry ' 
Advice is free—fees are low. Why not sit down now and send A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & I 
for ‘ Writing for a Press ’"—post freefrom: — Civil Service, and .other exam 
The College, founded 1887, is an Educatior 


Chief Secretary: 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tuto 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford St, Park Lang,W.1. | | Site cih > stot Met ceed ge 


‘GRO 8250 free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House 


"There are LsJ students all over. the world” CAMBRIDGE 


rs, 

J 

eS The INTERNATIONAL 
oe HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
as. ; at glorious GRANADA from 
7 Tks - 15 June to 25 August is the holiday for 
Trgcits people of all ages who want (1) to learn 
fn or ‘continue Spanish ander expert 
= ; - guidance, and/or (2) to take part in 
a Se aunique Course held in English, French 


_ or Spanish on Spanish painting, seulp-_ 
hy oS , ture, music, drama, Flamenco, guitar 
and dancing, and (3) to enjoy the 
most delightfully ‘“ untouristic” vaca- 
; tion eyer offered. Minimum stay two 
en) weeks. Fees low. Accommodation good. 


os * Camping facilities available. Before 
a ae - fixing yoursummer holidays, get details 
(International Postal Coupon, please) 

: ‘| from INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS 
et MODERNAS, APARTADO 244, 
> ee ie GRANADA, SPAIN. - 
_ Make YOGHOURT 
vi 


sat HOME! 


One pint of milk makes 5 Jarsof YOCHOURT 
This delicious and health-giving 
food, used for centuries by long- 
living Balkan Peasants, can be 

_made cheaply at home from 
Milk, using YALACTA ferment 
“and apparatus. 


YALACTA 


Write to. Dept. “L.R."" Yalacta Products Ltd., 
Poplar Road, Shipley, Yorkshire 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TO SUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
Genera] Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms, You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial. or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 


ee at A Pe ee 
, * VAL 


a 


ud 


1s 
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Be, gives everyone the chance to get this 
a ‘7 valuable certificate, 
eis c SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
aed 


Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 


Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS — 
Carinthia 28th July-12th August — 


Course in ‘German at Spittal an’ der Drau 
close to Lake. Millstatt. ete 


HOLIDAYS 
“WITH A PURPOSE 


Combine a leisurely holiday with 
learning something new or practis-. : 
ing-a hobby. You will have a 
variety of interesting arrange- 
ments to choose from if you study 
‘our special leaflet “Holidays with 
a Purpose.” 


GOING ABROAD? 

Then you will need 
INTERPRET 
The modern travelling companion 
g (3 LP records and 2 books) 


FRENCH - ITALIAN - GERMAN - SPANISH 
only £3. 1”. 0 


Sardinia 2nd- 17th Auguars Toss 
Course i in’ tralian’ at Alghero and Cagliari 


Sicily 1 oth August-3rd September 
Study tour-of Palermo, Selinunte, Agri 
-gento, Syracuse, Taormina 


Painting and Sketchiggy Language, 
. Architectural; Sporting, — “Cookery 
Holidays and many other arrange- || _ 
ments for Specific interest: abvoups.” ai 


 ERNA LOW. TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
47 (LR) Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 ~ 
; RR Aa aian 0911 and et 


Yugoslavia 23rd August-6th: Gastsues 
F Study | tour of Rijeka, Split, Dubtay alk anc 
| Milocer : 


_ Full details of FREE TRIAL OFFER from: 
BARMERLEA BOOK SALES LTD. 


" (Dept. Visaphone LIS) 
10,BAYLEY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
| MUS 7223 or your record dealer 


Pays FREE TRIAL| 


ANY MAKE OF 
NEW PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER © 


Empire, Royalite, 


SEND QGVs__Dlivetti, Olympia, 
ONLY 30 ™ and Adding Machines. 


i ; . veer 
y. MT Teg 


Pa 4 ae “Details from Aer \ 
She 3 sp Galleymore, MA. Las, * 
College of. f Technology, Portsmoutk 


BITE MCR CLOCMIN SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO 
MARLBOROUGH’S || Bea Uisamel ims \7¢ 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS — 
THAKE LANGUAGES MEE 1} & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


They provide a wide _range of 
Vocabularies and ‘Phrases . 
arranged under subjects and by ~ 
_ means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC. 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cour 
is the most efficient, the most economical a 
the most convenient means of preparing f 
General Certificate of Education and Preli: 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., -ete., © 
ternal Denson University Degr for Ci 
Service, Local. Government and commerci 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, A 


(Returnable if not sat.) . : om countancy, Costing. Spaphurtine and Persont 
or Write Now for Free * repay re _ yourequire and MAKE YOURSELF - ~ Management ; : for |. .M. .A., Inst. of Export, ct 
SuperColouredCata- § Reduced from READILY UNDERSTOOD. Contes PR oie pre ote ees aa 
logue showing details £27.10.0.° IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS | MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 
of all makes of New. NOW ONLY £25 | Guarantee of ‘Coaching until Successft 
Portable Typewriters. from5/-wkly. || Obtainable in| 37 _ languages Textbook Lending Library. Moderate fe 
Generousallowancefor . 42, 18, 24 monthly _ from 5/- each Write today for prospectus, sont FREE ¢ 
your old machine. payments, "Write to the publishers for list E, post free reawents ment Gnuee aay s on pc 

, v ic eres’ oO ée Secretary ] 
CLASSIC TYPEWRITERS LTD. (Dept. 14) ||. on reese ae 

m °E. MARLBOROUGH & CO,, LTD. METROPOLITAN COLLE 

Odeon Buildings, Bournemouth. Tel. 4925 = 13- 16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, EC.1 ST. ALBANS 


Also 4, Shirley Road, Southampton. Tel. 21801 | 


vie or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London 


a SahGihieta eee Le THE ieee 
fhe nay ay __ CHAPPELL CHAPLETTE 


as HEIGHT 
: - 3 ft. 8 in, 

’ s 4 ft. 4 ins 
Learn Siiish-—<or one of several Feats ei 2 “WOR KEYS 
Languages in three months in your own Canes 
home. The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning ACT yee 
by heart. Simply absorb the language and £209 ‘CASH 


imitate the accent from natural, everyday | ‘ 
conversation on gramophone records, PRELIMINARY — HVYII\ a ; 
with a special book for guidance. ae a COURSES £6.15.0). | “UUlllge es iease send for , 
FRENCH * GERMAN * ITALIAN | | ,. © illustrated literature o 
"RUSSIAN * SPANISH . : ee Pike ad 
ie obtainable rr i 


Send for details to: 
ASSiMiL (England) Dept. No. £183. 
E.M.1. institutes Ltd., 10 Pembridge Square, — 
- London, W.2. Tele: BAYswater S181/2. 


